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THE COMMONWEALTH. 


The Mountaineer. 





WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALEA BY E. W. 


Down in the valley, where the mists 
May dim the doubtful way, 

And starless night’s swift flying step 
Pursue the brightest day ,— 

Where warm and sweet the pathways lead, 
Might many a one dispute 

My power to satisfy your need 
With even-following foot. 

But where the glacier’s broken way 
Leads upward, rough and rude, 

And narrowing footpaths climb alway 
To growing solitude,— 

When first to catch the rising sun 
The mountain breast you dare, 

To stand, ere day has yet begun, 
In golden-glowing air,— 

Alone of all, I then perchance 
May follow as you go, 

To where our footsteps mark the first, 
The pure, untrodden snow. 


So on the highest mountain-tops, 
Not where the valley lies, 

Where others are as good, shall you 
My kinship recognize. 

There stand we still and all alone 
Where clearest eciioes sound; 

No faintest shadow there is thrown 
Between us on the ground. 

I follow wide and follow far, 
I climb from valleys dun, 

Up where the sparkling morning-star 
Awaits the coming sun! 


“Give me of that Water.” 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH BY F. ¥. B. 
As the maiden, pitcher laden, 
Vassed upon Judea’s scene, 

At the well she meta stranger, 
Tried, contemned, “Nazarene.”’ 

To his promise she was heedful, 
Bringing water to his lip; 

Thence were life eternal fountains 
Evermore for her to sip! 

God’s great truths in lowliest pastures, 
Scorned and scouted, firmest stay ; 
And a Christ with saving waters 

Is the negro of to-day— 

Bleeding, weary, as he wanders, 
Fainting by the nation’s well; 
Thirsting for acknowledged freedom, 
He alone can break the spell. 

Spell condemning us to perish 
Woven by our act inferfnal. 

Glorious day! the negro quaffing 
Freedom gives us life Eternal! 


Life in a Log-Cabin.--No. X. 


ose 
BY A YANKEE ON HI8 TRAVELS. 
‘And ye, sweet choristers of air, 
Begin the anthem to the day 
That dawns so fair! 
By dancing rills 
’Mid whispering hills, 
Chant the glad chorus of the hour, 
From leaty covert and from scented bower.’’ 


There are only about two hundred legal voters 
in this town, a large proportion of whom are, 
Germans, and patriotic to the core. And although 
the population is so small here, yet from this 
town not less than one hundred of the young 
men served in the American army against the 
slaveholders’s rebellion. Every young man of 
lawful age went, and some who were below eight- 
een,—a large proportion for the number of in- 
habitants, certainly. One excellent youth I know, 
an only child, (Irish,) whose fond mother could | 
not consent, and so his father, Wm. Logan, who 
was fifty years old, went for him, leaving a good | 
farm; and, like many others, he never returned. | 
I have often been much gratified in noticing, dur- | 
ing my journeys through Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, and 
others of the Western States, not only the ardent 
and general patriotism of the people, but how! 
firmly, immutably, as Lhope, the West has be- | 
come cemented in affection and principle with! 
the people of the East. Often have I been deep- | 
ly interested in making the acquaintance of men, 
now no longer young, who went trom the West 
into the army. I have found them in the cars 
and at various places on my tour, some fifty and 
others sixty years old and upwards. They had 
acquired the use of the rifle in these old woods, 
and, when the tocsin sounded the alarm through- 
out these vast prairies and bluffs, these brave 
men sprang to arms and did good service in the, 
cause of our common country. It has afforded 
me real pleasure to meet so many of these patri- | 
otic farmers, both old and young, who, in spite | 
of all the perils incident to an army life, have re- | 
turned to enjoy the freedom which their steady 











rifles had aided so much in securing. | 
But these mud-huts! and with only one room! 
Weil, I am 


assured that some years since, when this hut was 


“How can you get along in one?” 


occupied by a Methodist, and his sect held a camp- 
meeting not tar off, some torty of the Methodist 
“brothers and sisters’? found “‘lodging”’ here upon 
the floor, And here is a 
story I received trom a German neighbor :— 

A German, born in one of these huts, went into 
a neighboring State to ‘hold forth” as a preacher 
of the gospel, and there chanced to be a man in 
his andience who knew the minister, he having 
been “raised” near him in the same town. The 
preacher commenced by reading his text trom the 


covered with straw. 


German Bible—‘In my father’s house are many 
Upon hearing this the stranger jumped 
up and gave him the lie direct, saving he knew 
the preacher lied, for he had been in the preach- 
er’s father’s house, and it was a log-house, and 


rooms 


only one room in ‘t! 


A camp meeting was held here some sixty years, 


since, during the prevalence of those strange ner- 
Yous phenomena so well known in what was 
called the “Kentucky Revival.”’ And at night 
some forty of the brothers and sisters assembled in 
one of these cabins, “with butone room”’ tor sleep- 

and “jerking 
And so it hap 
pened, after the room had been divided by a cur- 
tain, and nearly all of both sexes had lain down 
tor sleep upon the straw, one of the brothers, at 
the moment he had doffed one leg only of his 
pants, was seized with the ‘‘jerks,”” when he com- 
menced shaking and jerking beyond resistance; 


ing, atter the “rolling,” ‘\jumping”’ 


exercises’’ of the day had closed. 


and thus ‘‘exercised,’” he broke through the cur- , 


tain; and the scene of jerking, groaning, praying 
and shouting that ensued may be imagined, per- 
haps, by those who have ever witnessed those ex- 

reises under religious excitement. It was a long 
time before any eyes were closed in sleep in that 
cabin that night. : 

But, Mr. Editor, the season approaches when I 
have arranged for leaving these woods, and when 
1 shall lay aside my rifle and shot-gun for awhile, 
at least; and as the flowers again return I shall find 
other modes of recreation :-— 

“Mine eye feasts on this Eden scene, 


‘and can be understood. 


Mine ear to soft enchantment yields; 
The while I dream, 
And silent try, 
: With painted fly, 

The timid trout to deftly snare, 

Or lure the greedy pike from out his lair.” 

In these eports I seem to be living my boyhcod 
over again. Those scenes of my youth are still 
green in my memory, while it is sad to contem- 
plate how many have passed away who witnessed 
them with me when I was young. 

‘‘Where fair Meaumce flows its banks atween, 

Kissing the moss-grown roots that fringe its 


edge, 
Or where, with quickened pace, the ripples gleam, 
As down the rocks they leap from ‘edge to ledge, 
How oft the sunny summer days I’ve spent, 
Free as the unprisoned wind that blew, 
With line, to snare the finny tribe intent, 
As happy as the bird that by me flew! 
And with me, one, an old and cherished friend, 
Not less a lover of the gentle art, 
In whom most happily I found to blend 
The noblest attributes of head and heart.” 
Having it in my purpose to extend my travels, 
I will, if you please, reserve what I may have fur- 
ther to say until a future occasion. 
Auspicious hygeia! In thy sweet garden grow 
Wreaths for each toil, a charm for every woe! 
Won by their sweets in Nature’s languid hour, 
The wayworn spirit seeks thy summer bower. 
Here, as the wild bee murmurs on thie wing, 
What peaceful dreams thy handmaid fairies bring! 
What healthy forms the vital forces play, 
And sweep the furrowed lines of anxious thought 
away! 
Jor Davies Co., IL. 


Social Science. 
wees 

A meeting of the educational department of the 
American Social Science Association was held at 
the Institute of Technology on the 13th jnst. 
Papers were submitted on the following topics :— 

By Mr. F. B. Sanborn on “The School of Miss 
Rogers for Teaching Articulation to Deaf Mutes.’’ 
By Prof. D. C. Gilman of New Haven, on the 
“New England High School, and the Current Objec- 
tions to its Maintenance by the Public Funds.’? By 
Rev. Mr. Ames of the Lancaster Industrial School, 
on ‘“Leformatories for Girls.” By Rey. Barnas 
Sears, D. D., of Brown University, on “Military 
Instruction in Colleges, as Contemplated in the Army 
Bill of 1866.” By Mrs. C. H. Dall on “JZiss 
Carpenter's Efforts in India.”’ 

The names of the writers of the above papers 
are a sufficient guarantee of their value. ‘That of 
Mr. Sanborn treated of the different methods of 
instructing the deaf and dumb, with particular 
reference to the method of articulation as pur- 
sued by Miss H. B. Rogers in her little school at 
Chelmsford. We give below a portion of this pa- 
per. Atits close, some remarks were made by 
Kev. Dr. Stebbins, whose nephew is a pupil of 
Miss Rogers, and who spoke in the warmest terms 
of her success :— 

WHY THE DEAF ARE CALLE) DUMB. 

The only impossivilities Miss Rogers has done 
are those which incredulity or ignorance first cre- 
ated. There is nothing miraculous about her art 
—not at all. She has simply applied common 
sense, & women’s wit, and patience, and a gift for 
teaching, to the unfortunate circumstances of these 
children. 

The dumb taught to speak! Why, it is a mir- 
acle!”” some will say. But who are these dum), 
these deaf mutes, as they are called? They are 
simply persons who have lost the sense of hear- 
ing, and consequently have forgotten or have ney- 
er learned the practice of speaking. That is the 
whole story. Let me state the case in the quaint 
language of a good old man, down in Connecticut, 
who has had some experience in teaching the 
deaf to speak. He says, ‘“‘Here is a nice, smart, 
intellectual child, having every facility for talk- 
ing the first rate, but does not talk, and why? 
because he cannot hear. | This is the only reason, 
tor he has good sound lungs, a good, well-shaped 
mouth, tongue, teeth, palate, and every facility 
for talking, but cannot hear; he can laugh, and 
san cry, and make the same noise in doing it that 
the hearing child does. Why happens this? Be- 
bause this comes natural, it is spontaneous, it 
comes of itself. Not so with speech; this noise 
has to be shaped, gauged, and so fixed and man- 
ufactured, as when it presents itself it is language 
Now this deaf child 
lacks nothing but the knowledge of putting his talk- 
ing machine in operation. 

And as every good plain talker’s machine under- 
goes just the same operation, I would ask, is there 
no person in the land that has ingenuity and acute- 
ness enough toassist this dear child in putting his 
machine in motion aright? Iam ready to say or 
answer in the affirmative. I think it can, and will 
be done.” 

HOW THE SCHOOL OF MISS ROGERS ORIGINATED. 

Ata hearing before a legislative committee in 
this city in January, Miss Rogers said:— 

“I knew nothing of it, (articulation,) except that 
it had been tried abroad; but I thought that what 
had been done abroad could be done here. I vis- 
ited a lady in Providence who had taught articu- 
ulation, got what information I could from her, 
and went home. 

I found, atter my first pupil had been with me 
two months, that the finger language was so much 
more definite than reading from the lips, that she 
was not satisfied unless it was used, and that the 
two systems could not be used together. I then 
took her and went to visit her parents, and told 
them they must decide which system they would 
choose. My preterence was for articulation. 
They decided upon articulation. Then just as 
soon as she could make any articulate sounds, for 
the words she had learned, I obliged her to give 
up the finger language, and now she knows noth- 
ing of it.”’ 

This was why Miss Rogers gave up everything 
but articulation and reading on the lips. On the 
first of June last, she receivedias a pupil a con- 
genital mute, nearly eight years old, Walter F. 
Morse of South Dedham. Of him and his prog- 
ress she said at the same hearing :— 

“The congenital deaf-mute I spoke of knew 
nothing of agticulation; he had never articulated a 
word. I placed him before me; I held his hand 
and breathed upon it, and taught him to breathe 
jupon it. When he could do that, he had the 
| power of the letter A. The first day 1 gave him 

the power of five letters, but he could not articu- 
late either of them aloud. The second day, I 
think it was, he articulated one or two of those 
| letters aloud; and the third day, I taught him his 
first word, ‘‘pic.”” He repeated it many times be- 
fore he made an audible sound, ‘but he did once 
or twice that day repeat the word in an audible 
ivoice. He knew tour words when he came to me, 
as 1 have stated, when he saw them ina book, 
and he could also write his own name and knew 
it when it was written, He did not know 
the letters contained in his name, but imitated it 
;when it was set for a copy: and I do not 
j} know but he could write the names of two or 
three of his tamily at home. 

This congenital mute who knew so little when 
‘he came, now writes home a letter to his parents 
every week without assistance; of course it is im- 
periect insentences, but suill itcontains ideas. He 
can count to 100, and can add small numbers, 
like Qand 8, or 27 and 10.) He spells some 490 
words, reads sentences, and forms sentences. He 
is eight vears of age now.”’ 

Prot. Gilman yave a lively account of the con- 
troversy concerning the High School in New 
Haven, with some general remarks on the utility 
of such schools in New England, where, as he ob- 
served, the number of academies, and the rela- 
tive proportion of hichly-educated men seems to 
be decreasing. Prof. Gilman has held the office 
of Secretary of the Board of Education in Con- 
necticut, and is Very familiar with the subject dis- 
cussed by him. 

Mr. Ames presented some forcible arguments 
‘in favor of girls’ reformatories, and Mrs. Dail 
} cy a ° = ~ . _ 

| described the efforts of Miss Carpenter in favor of 
| female education in India, where certainly it is 
; much needed. 

The paper of the most general interest was un- 
questionably that by Dr. Sears, who argued 
strongly for localized rather than centralized mil- 
is * + 

jitary schools for training the future officers of 


| ing now very much too small to furnish the re-'might think, because unfavorable to your masters (firms, in public opinion, the agreeable promises! to be completed, and the gallery to the main en- 


| quired number of officers, it has been proposed to 
establish six other military schools, supported by | 


jand the upper classes of society, the only result 
, would be that the capital of the country would at 
‘once leave it and you would perish in riot and 


*|the government. But Dr. Sears favors, instead of famine. Be assured that no great change for the 
this, a course of military instruction in the col-| better can ever be easily accomplished, nor quick- 


'leges of the country. Prof. Rogers, Mr. J. D, 
Philbrick, and other prominent members of the 


the matter. 


in the afternoon and evening, and many ladies 
|; were present in spite of the red flag hung out 
by the Advertiser’s correspondent to keep them 
away. A meeting of the Department of Health 
will be held early in April. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Our British Letter. 


Lonpon, March 6, 1867. 
HOUSEHOLD SUFFRAGE NOT IMPROBABLE. 

If President Johnson, Reverdy Johnson, Sena- 
tor Saulsbury, and Mr. Rogers of New Jersey, 
were to put what they might be pleased to call 
their heads together, and the result were that they 
should lay before Congress a bill enfranchising 
the negroes of the South unconditionally, it would 
not be more startling than the events that are just 
now occurring in England. Earl Derby and his 
Tory ministry have given notice that they will 
bring forward on the 18th of this month a reform 
bill based on household suffrage! Household suf. 
frage is far more than Earl Russell offered the 
country last year, when he was defeated by the 
union of conservatives of his own party with the 
Tories; nay, it is all that John Bright has de- 
manded as a final settlement of the question. The 
natural suspicion that arises to every mind is that 
there must be some trick in the matter. And 
this may, indeed, be the case; but the resignation 
of the three most conservative members of the 
Cabinet,—Lord Carnavon, General Peel, and 
Lord Cranbourne,—shows that they, at least, 
have received no private winks to make them 
think that there is to be any fraud in the matter. 
And the bitter speech of Mr. Lowe, last night, 
declaring that he and other seceders from the 
liberal ranks had helped to place in power a party 
which was now about to drag the country down to 
the level of John Bright’s ideas,—a charge still 
more angrily urged by Mr. Horsmann,—shows 
that they believe that this startling measure on 
the part of Lord Derby is to be a bona fide one. 1 
‘have reason to believe that John Bright, P. A. 
Tay lor, and other radicals, are actually expecting to 
go into the lobby with Disraeli to support a reform 
bill. It has long been known that next to his de- 
sire to continue the leader of the conservative par_ 
ty, Disraeli desires to be the hero of a great re- 
form bill that shall be as historical as that of 1882. 
During the time in which the harder elements of 
the now broken Cabinet have been uppermost, 
| Disraeli’s trouble has been manifest. He has sat 
on the treasury bench silent, grim, and dark; 
but last night when he was bowing the three se- 
'ceders out of the Cabinet, and intimating that it 
| was settled that he might bring in a handsomer 
| measure than Lord Russell’s, even, his face fairly 
' shone, and he almost danced with delight. The 
| late cartoon in Punch,—representing Earl Russell 
/as an old woman calling for the ‘‘perlice’’ to arrest 
| Lord Derby, who is taking away his ‘che-ild,’— 

an infant marked Reform,—is coming to be a real- 
‘ity. After so many years devoted to reform— 
| but devoted always in a timid spirit—tihe publi- 
can Derby enters the kingdom before the legiti- 














| mate Israelite! 
THE ECCENTRICITIES OF RUSKIN. 

Mr. Ruskin is again before tlie public, and this 
time, I am happy to say, ina much more suitable 
attitude for a man of genius than that of the de- 
fender of a cruel and oppressive governor. He is 
writing a series of letters to a workingran in 
| Newcastle. It is not easy to see just what he is 
| driving at in them, but he has just begun them, and 
| in each letter there isa promise that something sys- 
| tematic and definite will be reached. As fast as 
| he writes them he sends them off to the press, so 
| that we all get them about as soon, if not sooner, 
! than the individual to whom they are addressed ,— 
lif, indeed, that individual be not a myth. The 
/ most suggestive thus far published is one that ap- 
| neared a few evenings ago in the Pall Mall Ga- 
| zette, headed, ‘‘At the Play.’’ In it he recorded 
| his impressions whilst visiting the great pantomine 
‘at Covent Garden, ‘Ali Baba or the Forty 
'Thieves.’’ He describes, in that graphic style of 
| which he is the greatest living master, the wonder- 
| ful beauty of the spectacle—the garden of flowers, 
every flower a girl, and the rainbow made of fai- 

ries. ‘The forty thieves are forty girls. In the 
;course of the play a young girl comes into the 
| poverty-stricken cottage of Ali Baba, and is en- 
gaged in giving bread to his hungry wife and 
}children when Ali and his son came in leading 
the donkey which is laden with bags of gold ob- 
tained from the robbers’ den. They all dance 
} with joy, and the girl who had brought the bread 
| dances very prettily with the donkey. This, Mr. 
Ruskin says, was the finest dramatic passage in the 
play. The girl was decently dressed and danced 
finely ; yet when it was over no hands but his— 
; Mr. Ruskin’s—applauded her. Afterwards the 
| forty thieves—forty girls—came on the stage and 
, proceeded to light and puff forty cigars. Where- 
upon the great British public gave them a round 
‘of applause. On this Mr. Ruskin began to have 
‘certain serious reflections which he does not write 
| down, but promises to give hereafter, and closes 
| his letter abruptly. He will no doubt be equal 
; to the occasion. Two other letters appear in yes- 
}terday’s Star. In the first Mr. Ruskin deals with 
'the workingmen’s demand for representation in 
| Parliament. The concession, he says, might te 
| desirable if they had any opinions to represent. 
| As yet they have none, and had best set about 
He then makes the following sug- 








| getting some. 
gesuion :— 


| England, that your aflairs can be rationaliy talked 
lover? You have pertect liberty and power to 
j talk over and estallish for yourselves whatever 
)laws you please, so long as you do not interiere 
, with other people's liberties or properties. Elect 
a Parliament of your own; choose the best men 
among you—the test at least you can find by 
whatever system cf election vou think hkeliest 
}to secure such desirable results—invite trustwor- 
_ thy persons ot other classes to join your council; 
i} appoint place and time for its stated sittings; and 
| let this parliament, chosen aiter your own hearts, 
deliberate upon the possible modes of the regula- 
tion of industry, and adviseablest schemes for 
helptul discipline of life, and to lay before you 
the best laws they can devise, which such of you 
|as were wise might submit to, and teach their 
; children to obey. And if any of the laws thus 
; determined appear to be inconsistent with the 
| present circumstances or conditions of trade, do 
; not make a noise about them, nor try to enforce 
} them suddenly on others, nor embroider them on 
, flags, nor call meetings in parks about them in 
;spite of railings and police; but keep them in 
| your thoughts and sight, as objects of patient pur- 
se, and future achievement by peaceful strength. 
or you need not think that, even if you obtained 
| a majority of representatives in the existing Par- 
| iament, you could immediately compel any sys- 





| tem of business broadly contrary to that now es-| 


| tablished by custom. If you could pass laws to- 


The attendance at the meeting was large, both | 


Do you think it is only under the lacquered | 
splenders ot Westminster, you workingmen of 


ly, nor by impulsive, ill-regulated effort, nor by 
bad men, nor even by good men, without much 
suffering. The suffering must indeed come, one 


association, agreed with Dr. Sears in his view of} way or another, in all greatly critical periods; the 


only question for us is whether we will reach our 

‘ends (if we ever reach them) through a chain of 
involuntary miseries, many of them useless, and 
all ignoble; or whether we will know the worst 
at once, and deal with the wisely sharp methods 
of God-speed courage. 

In the next letter he reiterates his view that 
the workingmen can do anything better in the 
Parliament than in one of their own, and then 
proceeds to tickle John Bull,—and perhaps others 
than John Bull,—with his rapier in the following 
style:— 

I meant to have continued this subject, but I 
see two other statements in the Pall-Mall Gazette 
of to-day, with which, and a single remark upon 
them, I think it will be well to close my present 
ietter: (1) “The total sum asked for in the army 
estimates, published this morning, is 14,752,200/., 
being an increase of 412,000/. over the previous 
year; (2) Yesterday the annual account of the 
navy receipts and expenditure for the year end- 
ing March 31, 1566, was issued trom the Adiniral- 
ty; the expenditure was 10,268,215/. 7s. Omit- 
ting the seven shillings, and even the odd hun- 
dreds of pounds, the net annual expenditure for 
army and navy appears to be twenty-four millions. 

The grant on science and art—two-thirds of 
which was not in reality for art at all, but tor the 
excitement and shop interests of the Paris Exhi- 
bition—the grant which the House of Commons 
feels to be in direction of general danger to the 
national pockets—is, as above stated, 164,000/. 
Now, I believe the three additional ciphers which 
turn thousands into millions produce, on the in- 
telligent English mind, usually the etlect ot— 
three ciphers. 

But calculate the proportion of these two suns, 
and then imagine to yourself the beautiful state 
of rationality of any private geutleman who, 
having regretfully spent 164/. on pictures for his 
walls, paid willingly 24,0001. annually to the po- 
liceman who looked after his shutters. 

DICKENS ON WORKHOUSE AMELIORATION. 

Mr. Charles Dickens has also lately had some- 
thing to say about public matiers. It may be re- 
membered by those of your readers who can spare 
time for watching the progress of matters in this 
country, that Mr. Gathorne Hardy came into of- 
tice under the present government with a flourish 
of trumpets as to what he intended to do by way 
of remedying the scandals which had been brought 
to light in the workhouses by the Amateur Cas- 
ual and other cunning explorers into the poor- 
houses. Allof this talk came to nothing, howev- 
er, and now we have Mr. Hardy complaining 
that ‘“‘the newspapers have written sensationally 
upon workhouse mismanagement, and that an in- 
terest wholly disproportionate to the circumstan- 
ces has been roused in the public mind.” Upon 
this Mr. Dickens takes two of the most remark- 
able cases,—that of poor men who. perished 
through the neglect of the well-paid functionaries 
who are placed in these institutions,—and admin- 
isters a terrific flaggellation to Hardy. In the 
conclusion of his article Mr. Dickens says :— 

Let us ask again, what does Mr. Gathorne Har- 
dy mean by sensational? Is it sensational to tell 
the truth? Is it sensational to call public atten- 
tion to a ncteworthy example of a costly board 
existing under false pretences, and showing man- 
kind how not todo it! Is it sensational to be 
poor, abject, and dying? Is it sensational in a 
public oflicer, when he has nothing_to say for his 
department, meanly to shelter himself under the 
miserable slang of the hour! Is the commonest 
humanity, the. narrowest charity, sensational ! 
What is Mr. Hardy’s opinion of the New Testa- 
ment? A sensational performance surely! The 
Good Samaritan ‘—a highly sensational character. 
The twelve Apostles /—what a sensational doz- 
en! Their divine Master?—inconveniently and 
notably sensational! 

FUNERAL AND JEALOUSY OF JOIIN PHILLIP, R. A. 

On Monday at noon I attended at Kensal Green 
Cemetery the funeral of John Phillip, R. A., by 
whose sudden death the Royal Academy has lost 
one of its finest artists. The funeral was attend- 
ed by only about sixty or seventy people, and 
among these the only eminent artists I observed 
were Frith, Millais, Faed, and perhaps one or two 
others, whilst a few gentlemen of the caliber of 
Shirley Brooks and Edmund Yates represented 
the literary fraternity. The absence of so many 
faces that one might have expected to find there, 
and the formal utterance of a church service as 
cold as the East-wind that was beating upon the 
company, made the scene rather dreary. I can- 
| not help thinking that there has been some pro- 
| fessional jealousy raised by Phillip’s unexampled 
!success, and possibly some of the aristocratic 
| academicians remembered what the Queen in her 
admiration for genius forgot,—that he was the son 
fofa shoemaker in Aberdeen. Happily I am 
‘writing fora community which will tind reason 
for homace in his career. John Phillip was in- 
‘deed a shoemaker’s son, and was born in Aber- 
‘deen in 1817, April 19. He was apprenticed to a 
itin-smith, and his first efforts at painting were 
| with the pigments used by this tin-smith in his 
} a * : 
business. He was afterward a_ sign-painter. 
| Major Gordon and the late Lord Panmure found 
|,im engaged, after a trip he had made to London, 
; where he had visited the Royal Academy exhi- 
' soe . . . . 

‘bition, in trying to paint a picture, and they were 
'so much struck by it that they enabled him to 
istudy at the Royal Academy here. Sixteen years 
‘ago he visited Spain, and on his return he had 
{ 

‘become the greatest of artists in Spanish subjects, 
'as all who have seen his “Spanish Letter-writer’’ 
‘and “Chat round the Brasers” will admit. The 
‘purchase of two of his pictures by the Queen led 
to his having numerous commissions; his popu- 
larity arose with exceeding rapidity; his ability 
was equal to it; and no one doubts that it was 
not accident or patronage, but real merit, which 
ihad brought to his table, where they were found 
‘after his death, orders for new pictures to the 
‘amount of $100,000. Personally he was a hearty, 
‘noble, outspoken fellow, hated by humbugs, be- 
loved best by those who knew him best. His 
' grave is near that of Leslie. 

OXVORD’S PROFESSOR OF POETRY. 

It has been proposed at Oxford to make Rob- 
ert Browning an “‘M. A.,”’ in order that he may 
be elected to the professorship of poetry which 
Matthew Arnold is about to vacate; but it is not 
likely that this will be done. Nor is it likely 
that Mr. Ruskin will be elected. The Rey. 
| Knyaston is the mediocrity that Oxford, with its 
' pious horror of “that d——4d intellect,” will natu- 
rally take-to in its joy at being relieved of Ar- 
nold,—who got there nobody knows how, and has 
never known how to keep a civil tongue in his 
head about that Philistinism of which Oxford is 
| the chief bulwark in England. M.D. C. 











Our French Letter. 
Parrs, Feb. 25, 1867. 
THE OPENING OF THE CHAMBERS. 
' You will have received, before this reaches you, 
| the text of the Imperial speech, and an account of 
, the opening of the French Chambers. It is for 
/me rather to give impressions and results than 
}comments. And, as far as impressions go, deriv- 
‘ing them from the press and the outside talk- 
| ing world, it must be said that they are unusu- 


| the national army. The West Point school be- | morrow wholly favorable to yourselves as youjally favorable to Napoleon. The speech con- 


| given in the decree. 
‘lieved to be quite in earnest. 


are. Some of the most able Orleanist and ultra- 


‘1 beral papers do not hesitate to give the Emperor} Rouen. 


| credit for excellent intentions, and to rejoice in 
'the prospect which his pacific and certainly mag- 
}nanimous address affords. You must bear in 
| mind that what, to American eyes, would seem 
| but paltry concessions, and really self-evident 
| propositions so clear as not to be capable of dis- 
| pute, are regarded by the French, so long shorn 
is liberty, as substantial boons, to be deeply 
grateful for. The speech has therefore had a cap- 
ital effect on the state of public opinion in France. 
It gives no hint of discord with other nations in 
; the dim distance—it cheerfully acknowledges the 
‘error of Mexico—it freely concedes to Germany 
the right to consolidate herself—it almost exults 
in plain words over the unification of Italy. 
Meanwhile it does verily strike the most easily 
stricken of French chords when it declares that 
“‘We must always hold our flag at the same height 
as at present.’”’ So with a speech, perhaps the 
most remarkable which has been delivered from 
the throne during the present Empire, the ses- 
sion of the Chambers has smoothly begun. Noth- 
ing noteworthy has taken place at the Palais Bour- 
bon, up to the present writing, beyond the open- 
ing speeches of Count Walewski and M. Trop- 
long, the presidents of the respective bodies, 
which were in the main corroborative after-shad- 
ows of that of the Emperor. Weare likely, how- 
ever, soon to drift out of this smooth water. 
Thiers will call the government to account on 
German affairs, and Jules Favre will launch his 
pitiless retrospective sarcasm on the affairs ot 
Mexico. Both have applied for ‘‘interpellations”’ 
on these subjects. So that we are likely to have 
a lively parliamentary contest before many weeks, 
perhaps coincidentally with that, obviously pend- 
ing, on reform in the British House of Commons. 
In both cases the ery will be for a more demo- 
cratic liberty. According to an authority which 
is usually considered good, the bill on the most 
important subject of all—that of the press—will 
provide for the abolition of all imprisonment as a 
punishment of press offenses. It will be replaced 
by a system of pecuniary fines, entailing, in ex- 
treme cases, suspension. ‘Two ordinary condem- 
nations will give the Tribunal power to suspend, 
and a third entails, according to the Judge’s dis- 
cretion, suppression altogether. Deputies who 
are authors of offensive articles are to be deprived 
of their legislative immunity, and will be pro- 
ceeded against independently of the Chamber. 
The bill likewise provides that condemnation de- 
prives the offender of electoral rights for five 
years. <A more liberal provision is that previous 
authorization is abolished—a very marked im- 
provement on the old law. Licenses for printing 
and book-selling are also wisely done away with. 
One discerns, here-and-there, in the action of the 
| Emperor’s subordinates, an inclination to a more 
‘liberal tendency, which are straws flying with the 
lwind. Some of the prefects have given their 
‘consent to meetings of printers who desire to 
! consult together concerning the new law or the 
| press. There is an almost imperceptible, though, 
las far as I can discover, a very general, relaxing 
| of the old administrative rigidity. Such acourse 
is, it is easy to be seen, winning very many old 
antagonists to the support of the Empire. The 
old feudal Bourbonists, it is true, are hard to stir, 
and stand sullenly aloof; so does the party ot 
| the priesthood; but the new, fresh blood of France, 
the young men who are accustomed to meet to- 
gether (especially about the time of the conscrip- 
|tion) and rave about the republic and agrarian 
equality, are manifestly calmer, and are in many 
cases already won. The manner in which the 
| Emperor's speech has been received outside of 
| France has a reflective tendency to augment his 
| popularity at home. The English journals, almost 
i without exception, laud it, and encourage him. 
From Berlin, Vienna, Florence, St. Petersburg, 
‘the papers come full of praise and evidently sin- 
The general effect has been 




















cere commendation. 
{to calm all apprehensions of war; yet it cannot 
; be concealed that the stern resolution announced 
'tokeep up the army to a war footing detracts 
; somewhat from the eminently mild tone of other 
| Darts ot Napoleon’s language. 
THE GRAND EXPOSITION. 
The first unfavorable criticism of this great work 
| Which I have yet seenin a Paris journal appeared 
in the Presse a day or two since. The croaking 
writer thereof duubts whether it will be a great 
} success; finds much fault with both the building 
land the arrangements announced. The public, 
he says, manifests but slight interest in the mat- 
ter, and the prices fixed are too high for most 
|pockets. Comparing the edifice with those 
of previous expositions he says (translated): 
‘*The external appearance, of the palace is far 
‘from satisfying the eye; it is vast, but without 
| grandeur; low and heavy ; of a sombre tone which 
‘the lively colors of the banners will fail to neu- 
tralize. It has not the powerful originality which 
| was so striking in the Crystal Palace. The in- 
terior is not much better. The oval form does 
not admit of any extent of view, and the eye falls 
' upon column a‘ter column which succeed each 
other perpetually like a moving wall. Space is 
' wanting; possibly there is not even room enough 
|for Parisian industry itself.’ Although these 
criticisms seem to me, after having myselt inspect- 
ed the edifice, somewhat exaggerated, it is quite 
| true that the effect, both externally and internally, 
\is disappointing; especially after one has gazed in 
wonder at the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. 
The Exposition Palace is clothed in a coat of som- 
‘ber brown paint, and looks more like a great cir- 
cular railway station, or gasometer, than a temple 
\devoted to the muses. I think that the project 
| will be a decided success; the people do take a 
‘keen interest in it, and the rapidly-swelling in- 
fluxes of travellers, already begun, shows that 
the outside world takes an interest in it fully as 
lively as do the Parisians themselves. It seems 
ito be yet doubtful whether the opening will take 
place on the first of April, as so many times an- 
nounced, for the weather has been exceedingly 


unfavorable for the transportation of goods, es-, 
pecially by sea, and there is now an unutterable , 


contusion at the Champ de Mars in getting mat 


ters to rights. The announcement that the Great 


Eastern will sail between New York and Brest is. 
confirmed, and rejoices the American residents , 


here. The articles for exhibition are already ar- 
rived from most of the nations. Those of Eng- 
‘land and America are coming in daily, having 
been outstripped by Turkey, Algiers and Eyypt, 
jwhich were about the firston the ground. Three 
| mandarins, sent by the King of Siam to superin- 
tend his department, will arrive in a few days; 
and the Morocco goods are also on their way. 
| Perhaps the most interesting sections of the expo- 
| sition will be those exhibiting Oriental buildings 
,and products. The Palace of the Dey of Algiers, 
j already erected, is a most curious affair, and is 
fitted up in the interior with great splendor. 
;park, artificial river, cascade and grottoes, seem 


The | 


The Emperor is now be- | trance is being put up. 
It is wonderful to | 
; see how full of commendation the opposition press | 
|is, and how feeble whatever criticisms are made! have been recently made in the neighborhood of 


ANTIQUARIAN DISCOVERIES. 
Some very interesting historical discoveries 


‘that most antiquely-romantic of French towns, 
Among them is the tomb, with a statue 
|ot Prince Henry, son of King Henry the Second 
of England, (on account of whom, you remember, 
| the latter “never smiled again,’’) and what is of 
| still more importance, the sarcophagus of the great 
Regent, John, Duke of Bedford, brother of the 
English Henry the Fifth, who was left in the gov- 
ernment of France after the death of that youthful 
|conqueror. These monuments were found un- 
| der a mass of rubbish under the sanctuary of the 
;old cathedral. It was on nearly the same spot 
| that the monument of Richard the Lion-Hearted 
| was tound some thirty years ago; wherein was 
| found the silver-vase which contained the heart 
| of that knightly monarch, and the little dried-up 
Laaeue: shrivelled with age, within. More discov- 
eries of an equally interesting character are an- 
ticipated ; more especially appertaining to English 
| history. 
THEATRICALS. 
-\delina Patti, who is singing this winter at the 
Italian Opera, has of late been seriously affected 
with bronchitis, so that not unfrequently the pub- 
| lic is disappointed by her necessary absence from 
ithe stage. Her place was supplied, the other 
jnight, in Sonnambula, by a sweet warbler not un- 
| known to your readers—for she charmed them a 
| Winter or two ago at the Boston Theatre—Miss 
| Laura Harris. She had been repeatedly an- 
jhounced, but had not previously been heard by 
|the Parisian public. Her debut here was an en- 
tire success; and she was acknowledged to be a 
| formidable rival of la charmante Patti. 

At the Lyrique, Sardanapalus, with the exqui- 
site Nillsen, has had a success, and is run nightly ; 
the other theaters continue to present, for the 
most part, the popular modern social-lite comedies 
j by Sardon and Dumas fils. 

The balls at the Tuileries have been unusually 
splendid this year, and are, it is noticed, mainly 
attended by English and Americans. There is to 
| be a fancy ball at the palace before the close of 
| the season in which the dresses will be confined 
to the costumes of Henry the Second’s time—that 
jis, late in the sixteenth century. 
| A popular actress in the Vienna Theater is 
about to be married t6 a prince of Turn-and-Taxis, 
| Whose brother is married to a sister of the Em- 
press of Austria. A third prince of this family 
leloped recently with an actress in Munich, and 

was wedded to her in Switzerland. G. Me T. 











| Tne Restoration or Bertier. By Tsaac Tay- 
lor. A New Edition, Revised, withan Addi- 
tional Section. Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

(Vp. 38v.) 

This is an astonishing book, 
man advanced in years, learned, shrewd, able, 
believing himself to be both a good logician and a 
good Christian. In this belief he is supported 
by thousands of people in England and America 
who have read his numerous works, and have 
conceived an admiration for him. He is, in their 
opinion, neither Bishop Butler nor Archdeacon 
| Paley, bunt he is the best representative we have 
| of both in these later days. Of course, he is an 
| Englishman. None but a man of that modest 
| and godly race could have written what we find 
jon pages 28-9:— 
| In the fullest sense of the word, it is the English 
people alone, alone in the old world, that is now Chris- 
tian. Let me exempt myself from the imputation 
| of indulging illiberal prejudices when I so broadly 
|speak. One might almost say that, just now, the 
| British people stand amony the nations as the sURVI- 
| VING TRUSTEE of Christianity, or as the RESIDUARY 

LEGATEE of tls benefits. 
| It must be confessed that these terms are aptly 
'chosen, since the English religion, like the Eng- 
‘lish funds, has a solid market value; but perhaps 
' the rest of mankind might have a word to say 
‘about the bequests made in the New Testament. 
‘England, as Emerson says, ‘‘believes in a Provi- 
dence which does not treat with levity a pound 
sterling.” Iler “bishop is a surpliced merchant. 
, Through his lawn the bright buttons of the shop- 
man’s-coat glitter.’”’? She forgets the Catholic 
saint who cursed his namesake because he 
'‘hought that the gift of God may be purchased 
with money.” 
| Even in liberty Taylor has no manner of doubt 
that “we English hold a decisive advantage in 
comparison with our brethren in the United 
States.” ‘Grantit,’”’ he adds, with insular conde- 
scension, “‘that their liberty is much like our own; 
‘and they may think it more entire than ours; or, 
,at least, that it is more theoretically consistent; 
|so it may be, but on that very account it is of less 
value than our own, and it produces a less marked 


The author is a 








impression upon the national mind.” This is like 
that saying of “an English lady on the Rhine,” 
who, hearing her party spoken of as foreigners, 
replied, ‘‘No, we are not foreigners; we are Eng- 
‘lish; itis you that are foreigners”? 

| But the book is by no means all taken up with 
self-praise. The argument for the Christian re 
| ligion, drawn from the extraordinary virtue of the 
English who have embraced it, is by no means 
the only one presented. On the contrary, a very 
' ingenious and erudite train] of reasoning is exhib- 
‘ited, coupled with no little denunciation of all 
‘sorts of skeptics, from Lucian down to Rénan, to 
show that the historical evidence of Christianity, 
apart from the miracles, and even from the Gos- 
pels, is strong and conclusive. Probably there is 
more force than noveky in the form of argument 
‘used, although we do not remember to have met 
it elsewhere; but it is interesting, in spite of a 
certain dulness. It would be still more so were 
there anything to show that the author himself 
has any spiritual and inward experience of the 
Christian faith. A ‘few beams of that light 
“which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world,’’—a few grains of that charity which ‘‘vaun- 
teth not itself, is not puffed up,’’—would be better 
| than all the common sense and uncommon learn- 
.ing displayed in this volume. 


A New Trawsiation or THe Book or Psarms 
AND OF Proverss. With Introduction and 
Notes, Chiefly Explanatory. 
Noyes, D.D. Third Edition. (Pp. 421.) 

A New Trawssration or Jon, Eccrestastes 
axp Tue Canticres. (As above.) Third Edi- 
tion, Carefully Revised, With Additionai Notes. 
(Pp. 341.) Boston: American Unitarian As- 
sociation. 

| Dr. Noyes, for many years Professor of He- 

‘brew in Harvard University, has here presented, 

with some additions, the fruit of his labor on those 

books of the Old Testament which he translated 
anew apy yearsago. A marked peculiarity of 

‘his version is the rhythmical form in which it is 

printed, preserving far more than the common 

‘version can do the rhythm of the original He- 

| brew text. Of course the translation is much 

more exact than that made in King James’s day, 
and the introduction and notes furnish a valuable 
commentary. 

The choice of language, however, is just as 
| naturally much inferior to that of the common 


By George R.° 


version in most places where it differs. For in- 
stance, ‘'Thou gknowest my sitting-down,’”’ is 
far less agreeable than “Thou knowest my down- 
sitting.”” The version of Dr. Noyes is less ob- 
jectionable on this score than many of the at- 
tempts to retranslate the Scriptures, while his 
learning and candor—not to speak of the charm- 
ing naivete of some of his expressions—give it a 
high value. 

We notice that the Unitarian Association offer 
their publications at a reduced price, much less 
than such books can elsewhere be bought for. 


ReapinG. Selections trom The 
Congregationalist. Boston: Galen James & 
Co., 15 Cornhill. 1849-1866. (Pp. 498.) 

This handsome octavo volume is made up of 
articles and verses originally printed in the Con- 
gregationalist, and written by some of the numer- 
ous contributors to that able journal. Among 
the writers are Gail Hamilton, Sophie May, Lucy 
rcom, about fifty doctors of divinity, several 
members of the Beecher family, and the Rever- 
end Increase N. Tarbox, ne plura dicamus. The 
selections are various, of course,—some light, 
some heavy, some eloquent, some flat,—but all 
short, and the whole collection rather too bulky. 
Sull, it makes a good solid book to lie on a parlor- 
table in the country and entertain the solitude of 
guests at a temperance hotel—if any such can be 
found, since intemperance has been increasing so 
rapidly among the clergy. 


Hovsenoitp 

















Tne Women oF THE GosreLs, THE ToREE Wak- 
INGS, AND OTHER Poems. By the Author of 
“The Schonberg-Cotta Family.’”’ (Pp. 275.) 
New York: M. W. Dodd; Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 

Mrs. Charles has now become so favorably 
known by her excellent novels that many people 
willtake up this volume with expectations that 
cannot fail to be disappointed. Graceful as her 
prose style is, she is no poet; and these verses, 
full of devotion and affection, have almost abso- 
lutely no literary merit whatever. But they were 
written in earnest, and will doubtless be prized 
by some women and more school-girls. 


“The Market Assistant, containing a brief de- 
scription of every article of human food sold in 
the public markets of the cities of New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia and Brooklyn; including 
the various domestic and wild animals, poultry, 
game, fish, vegetables, fruits, &c., &c.; with many 
curious incidents and anecdotes; by Thomas F. 
DeVoe,’ is the title in amplitude of a very en- 
tertaining and suggestive work just from the press 
of Hurd and Houghton, New York, and which 
W.H. Piper & Co., of Boston, will furnish for 
$2.50. The author is alike a butcher and mem- 
ber of the New York Historical Society, and he 
takes such a pride in his avocation that he gives 
us 2 full-length view of himself in his stall in Jef- 
ferson market, New York, looking serenely at us 
while he inserts his knife between the fitth and 
sixth ribs of a piece of beef for roasting. “What 
we eat’’ is here delineated with fullness, perspi- 
cacity and considerable humor, interspersed with 
hints to buyers, consumers, cooks, &c., and con- 
taining all the thoussnd-and-one directions, sug- 
gestions and intimations inseparably connected 
with the subject-matter of the volume. It will 
be money in the pocket of every housekeeper to 
read it. 


Schoolday Dialoques, compiled by Alexander 
Clark, M. D., published by J. W. Daughaday & 
Co., Philadelphia, and for sale by A. Williams & 
Co. in this city, is a volume which has excited 
unbounded enthusiasm in a small constituency of 
school-children with which we are acquainted, and 
we think we are safe in saying, therefore, that the 
author has succeeded in the work which he gave 
himself todo. The dialogues are mainly origi- 
nal, contributed in response to a call by the pub- 
lisher by a large number of writers, and are lively, 
natural, easy of comprehension and adaptation by 
any class of school-children. The work cannot 
fail to be of assistance in any well-conducied 
school. The price of the volume, in cloth, is $1.50. 





Peterson & Brothers are prompt with the sec- 
ond number of their ‘‘Author’s American Edi- 
tion” of Dickens, being David Copperfield, a com- 
panion to ‘‘Our Mutual Friend,”’ which they issue 
in 564 pages, octavo furm, double columns, fair- 
sized print, and with twenty-five illustrations, be- 
ing copies of those in the original London edition, 
all of which, in cloth, they sell for $1.25. This 
is a handy edition to have for the use of friends 
and others. Lee & Shepard have the volume. 


The Initials, a Story of Modern Life, by the 
Baroness Tautpheus, (a daughter of Lord Ers- 
kine,) has been published by Peterson Brothers 
in handsome shape. It claims to be a love-story 
of the most approved character, and the endorse- 
ment of the publishers has no reserve. Lee & 
Shepard will supply inquirers at $1.50 paper, $2 
eloth. 

We are indebted to Mr. McPherson, clerk of 
the House of Representatives, for a Congressional 
Directory for the Foriieth Congress, compiled by 
Major B. P. Poore, and which we find of great 
daily convenience. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. have issued a map of “‘Dos- 
ton, as it should be,” and the Country Adjacent. The 
‘“‘as it should be’”’ consists of the connection, by 
causeways, ferries, &c., of East Boston with Gov- 
ernor’s Island, the latter with Winthrop and Deer 
| Island, these last with Long Island, Long Island 
with Squantum and Quincy, and thence to Bos- 
ton—making, we suppose, an elegant day’s-ride 
on the seasides of the city; but for what practi- 
cal good, at so large cost, we don’t see. The map 
| is convenient and legible. 


We have received a lithographic portrait of 
Hon. Joseph A. Pond, President of the Massa- 
chusetts Senate, from a photograph by Black & 
Case, drawn by J. H. Bufford, and published by 
|B. B. Russell & Co., Boston. It is recognized 
as an accurate likeness. 


New Music.—‘Juvenile Party Gallop,” by J. 
| De Jasienski; ‘Where Have the Beautiful Gone?” 
—poetry and music by James C. Clark; are from 
| C. M. Tremaine, 481 Broadway, New York. - 

The Pianist’s Album is the title which Messrs. 
Oliver Ditson & Co. give to a new compilation of 
marches, waltzes, polkas, redowas, schottisches, 
galops, mazourkas, quadrilles, and other dances, 
&c., from favorite composers, which they have 
recently published. We observe many of the 
favorite tunes of the present season in the vol- 
ume, and we doubt not the compilation will grati- 
fy a large portion of the fashionable world. It is 
presented in the usual durable style of the pro- 
ductions of this house. 


“The Mistake of Christendom.” 


Mr. Epitor:—My attention is called to your 
recent notice of my work bearing the above title. 
I regret that you did not read the book—at least 
peruse its table of contents—before attempting 
to state its purpose. It does not concern ‘‘the 
corruptions of Christianity,” as you say, but rath- 
er the essential falsity of the prime elements 
thereof. It is these, and not those, which the 
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book ascribes to Paul. It maintains that the prin- 
cipal ecclesiastical tenets touching the “fall of 
man,” and the so-called “plan of his redemption,” 
involving the alleged “wrath of God,”’ the “‘vica- 
rious atonement,” ‘imputed righteousness,” and 
‘‘salyation by faith,’’ in these dogmas, were first 
conceived by Paul; whereas Jesus not only ig- 
nored this whole mystery of God and godliness, 
which afterward became the religion of the later 
church, but, according to a radical interpretation 
of his scriptural biographers, inculcated the ra- 
tional truth that God is our father, and that r1GHT- 
EOUSNESS is the one thing needful to the evolu- 
tion of heaven on earth, and everywhere. 

Please set me right before your readers, as to 
this veritable aim of my pen, and oblige 

Yours truly, GeorGE STEARNS. 
Hupson, Mass., March 15, 1867. 


[The view above given of the work is that of 
the critic, also, and his language does not seem to 
us to warrant so formal a protest.—Ep.] 





‘The Bible of Humanity.” 


Re 
REV. EVERETT FINLRY’S PARKER-FRATERNITY LEC- 
TURE ON RADICAL RELIGION. 


The seventh lecture in the Parker-Fraternity 
course was given by Rev. Everett Finley, of Do- 
ver, N. H.,on Sunday evening last, upon ‘‘The 
Bible of Humanity.” 

Mr. Finley began by quoting the paragraph 
from Herbert Spencer—‘‘ Volumes might be writ- 
ten on the impiety of the pious,” &c. He spoke 
of the boundless presumption of man in announc- 
ing the purposes of the Infinite. They conclude 
that God, having created the world, only comes 
into it at long intervals to repair defects in the 
machinery and to add the modern improvements. 
They would reduce the plan of the universe to a 
base system of kitchen economy. There is a 
work entitled ‘Footprints of the Creator,” in 
which the author from tracing, measuring and re- 
cording the forms and dimensions of the foot- 
prints, arrives by a regular logical sequence at 
the place where the Creator has been; and with 
an ingenious measuring-rule proves by comparison 
that the footprints in nature are the same as those 
found in Moses and the prophets, and arrives at 
the conclusion that all the footprints in the uni- 
verse are tending in the same direction. The in- 
ference is that God has been in the past, not that 
he is an indwelling presence. 

Science pronounces the search for the Creator 
in his work a fruitless quest. Science is a bundle 
of dead facts. It gropes among the roots of the 
universal life-tree, and hardly looks up to behold 
its green foliage, its beautiful blossoms and ideal 
fruits. Science is only digging for the foundation 
of a permanent superstructure ; giving account of its 
discoveries and observations, with the conclusions 
to which they tend. But those who hear are apt 
to consider them as announcements from the yet 
unprojected observatory of the future edifice. 

t is customary to speak concerning the spirit 
and tendency of the age as if it had received the 
gift of immortality. Every age has believed in 
its own perpetuity. But each age is only the 
tide-wave now uppermost. All shall vanish. It 
is a part of the spirit of this age to beliéve in pro- 
gress; but what if the majority of men are mis- 
taken as to the direction of the world’s progress ! 
The spirit of the times is only transitional. 
“Things are inthe saddle and ride mankind.” 
No age has represented the full wants and require- 
ments of humanity. Our’s does not. The spirit 
of the age!—I am tempted to call it the body of the 
age; not yet become a living soul—the divinity 
only preparing to breathe into it the breath of a 
higher lite. Worship has almost disappeared. 

The, ancient forms and phrases of piety no 
longer serve us. Our devotional expression be- 
comes vapid and insincere because we try to ex- 
press more than we definitely feel. Better to 
wait the coming of the hour that shall furnish the 
fullness and freedom of expression. After so 
much absurd writing and preaching about God, 
the soul, religion and immortality, the people are 
beginning to question if these are not terms that 
should be remanded to the general batch of an- 
cient absurdities and superstitions. 

Ita reckoning were to be made from the pres- 
ent state of things it would appear that there has 
been loss as well as gain in supplanting the an- 
cient opinions and superstitions. It were better 
to retain superstition than to lose reverence, un- 


less through that loss we are led to a higher and | 


purer reverence. Whether is nobler, the ancient 
superstition, which stood awe-struck in the pres- 
ence of the lightning, hearing in the thunder the 
voice of God’s wrath, or this modern engineering 

- science which sends the lightning across conti- 
nents laden with innumerable batches of lying ru- 
mors and empty gossip, with now and then a bit 
of useful information ¢ 
the key to the temple, but when we open the gate 
and enter the deity has fled. Once the world was 
filled and flooded with God, was quick with the 
presence of the universal soul; now it abounds in 
petrolenm and stone-coal. 

The bible of humanity is the soul’s transcript of 
nature. The science in vogue should make a 
part of the perpetual effort of man to bring this 
work to perfection. The latest bible is the high- 
est and clearest comprehension man has of the 
universe around and within. It is no disparage- 


them as the perfect bible of humanity. Admit 
that they are the clearest and highest utterance 
the spirit has been able to command, but to claim 
for them a central position is akin to the theory 
that held the earth as the center of the universe 
with all the shining spheres and planets as satel- 
lites. The time may come when these Jewish 
scriptures shall be as unnecesary as a tallow-can- 
die in the blaze of the sun at noon-day. 

The dominion of the universe has been divided 
between the divine and infernal powers; worship 
an effort to get restored to the favor and protec- 
tion of God; man not the true child and heir of 
the eternal, but a beggared prodigal or a forsak- 
en foundling. The question has been how to get 
him restored to prosperity. It is a system of brib- 
ery and corruption. But when a true worship is 
attained, instead of being a struggle for reconcili- 
ation, it will be a perception of universal harmo- 
ny, man the child and heir of the infinite. In 
the perfection of worship, man shall become an 
auditor and seer in the temple of being; he shall 
be sent glad and erect upon his errand of life, in 
league with nature, all his encounter with friends 
and helpers. From this perception of unity and 
harmony must the future bibles be composed— 
the perception that the universal soul is from eter- 
nity the infinite at-one-ment of all things. 

One might imagine a child, looking for the 
first time into a pool of clear water, worshipping 
its own image as a real divine impersonation of 
sweetness and beauty, or shrinking trom it as 
the incarnation of all naughtiness; and the like 
is what man is continually doing. Nature is the 
limpid pool in which he sees his own image re- 
flected. 

The bible of humanity is the soul's transcript 
of nature,—the report of the correspondence car- 
ried on between the soul and nature. Some facts 
and features are permanent and eternal, but the 
most are flowing and conditional, and adapted 
to the advancing life and experience of man—not 
an incoherent jumble, but words and images set 
to an infinite meaning. The positivist views na- 
ture simply as a procession, He endeavors to 
discover man’s true place in the ranks, but he 
professes himself altogether incompetent to know 
or even to inquire whence the procession has 
come; whither itis bound; what it imports; the 
nature of its leader, or indeed whether it have a 
leader. ‘ 

Man is not entirely wrong in supposing him- 
self like God, for he can know God only to the 
extent that he knows himself. The soul is like 
that fairy-tent in the legend, so small and light 
it could be carried like a toy in the hand, but ca- 
able of expanding to shelter the largest army. 

‘he soul now so contracted may expand to en- 


world. It is hardly possible that science can ever 
become prospective and prophetic. It is well to 
treat the subject of evolution and transmutation 
as if it were an open question. It is not well to 
treat it as a party question. 

Is it better to have descended from Adam or to 
have ascended from the monkey! to have risen 
from the dust or to have fallen from the skies’ 
This doctrine of evolution is often treated as if it 
were a resolution to abolish God. It is a poor 
trick to make the charge of atheism against any 
scientific theory propounded with no intention of 
affirming or —_- asupreme cause. True sci- 
ence must be able to read the creative thought 
forward as well as backward, upward as well as 
downward. The lowest voice and motion of life 
may be preparatory to the highest chorus of ser- 


The bible of humanity can never be exactly 
defined; but is the flowing and fluid meaning of 
the world as it each moment new to man. 
The composition of the true bible must i 
with the mandate “Let there be light.” he 
first act of the new light will be to enfranchise 
the soul. 

There are indications that man in his primitive 











Modern science gives us | 











condition lived nearer to the heart of nature, the 
soul of the universe, than at . Man has 
somehow lost the gift of ing and acting as 
the simple child of the . But with 
clear sight and expanding knowledge may not 
man return to this ancient simplicity, and his per- 
ceptions become sublime and luminous as the sun? 

ankind are in the wilderness on the way to a 
nobler Isnd and clime; the scriptures, now 80 
widely cherished as God’s special word, may for 
a long time to come serve as important records of 
religious ex ce, as stimulus in sluggish 
moods, but farther authority they cannot retain; 
for, to the expanding nature of man will be open 
continually new and untried courses of life and 
experience. We are still in the day of small 
things. Those who would rank as reformers 
should endeavor, in the breadth of their spirit and 
aim, to espouse the whole cause of the universe, 
and then they cannot be disheartened by any 
special failures. The world is not a sucked or- 
ange. Greece has not exhausted beauty; Judea 
has not drank the fountains of religion dry. Man 
has hardly yet begun to draw upon the resources 
of the soul. The full and definite speech of man- 
hood has not yet been spoken. The radical re- 
former is doing a poor service to his followers if 
he only conducts them from one prison-house of 
opinions and dogmas to another, new and some- 
what larger. Let man attend to the unfolding of 
his own nature, and permit the soul to produce 
the opinions and a faith ag the tree its foliage and 
flowers, and keep rank and step with the true or- 
der of nature. So shall his progress be a constant 
ascent, a constant illumination. 
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Supplementary Reconstruction. 


iat 

The Senate gave a good part of last week to the 
consideration of the bill from the House to con- 
summate reconstruction. Ata late hour on Sat- 
urday night it was passed, with but two oppo- 
nents. Several important amendments were made 
to the bill, and, as passed, it provides (1st sec- 
tion) that before the first day of September, 1867, 
the commanding general in each district shall 
cause a registration to be made of male citizens, 
21 years of age, who are not disqualified from vot- 
ing, and will support the Constitution of the United 
States; (2d section) an election of delegates to be 
held, after 30 days’ notice, to a convention for 
the purpose of establishing a constitution and 
civil government for such State loyal to the Union; 
(3d section) that at the said election the register- 
ed voters of each State shall vote for or against a 
convention to form a constitution therefor under 
this act, and if a majority decide in favor of a con- 
vention, it will be held within 60 days from the 
date of election; (4th section) this convention to 
frame a constitution which is to be submitted to 
the registered voters for ratification 30 days after 
the convention has been held; and (5th section) 
if the constitution shall be ratified at an election 
at which one half of the registered voters give in 
their votes, a copy of the same shall be sent to 
the President of the United States, and by him 
forwarded to Congress, and if found to be in con- 
formity with the provisions of the reconstruction 
act, and approved by Congress, the State shall be 
declared entitled to representation, and Senators 
and Representatives shall be admitted therefrom 
as therein provided; (6th section) all elections in 
the States are to be by ballot. 

This bill differs from that passed by the House 
in that the oath to be taken at the time of regis- 
tration is much longer and more stringent. The 
third section is entirely new, as is the clause in 
the fourth section which requires the convention, 
when organized, to determine by vote whether it 
is the wish of the people of the State to frame a 
constitution, as is also the provision in the fifth 
section allowing the ratification of the constitution 
by a majority of the votes cast on the question. 
This last provision was very strenuously opposed 
in the House, when moved by Mr. Bingham, and 
the sentiment against it was so strong that he 
could not get the yeas and nays on the question 
of adopting it. 

On Monday the House took up the amended 
bill and concurred in it with three amendments— 
first, a change in the oath to be taken at the time 
of registration, to cover the cases of certain per- 
sons in Virginia who have held State offices, but 
have never sworn to support the Constitution of 
the United States; second, a change so that the 
new constitution must be ratified by a majority of 
all the registered voters, and third, an addition 
providing that false swearing, under the act, shall 
be punished as perjury. The Senate, at a late 
hour of the day, agreed to the first and third 
amendments of the House, without division, and 
disagreed from the second by a vote of 21 to 23. 

On Tuesday a conference committee were able 
to agree on the matter in controversy between the 


ment to the Jewish scriptures not toacknowledge ' two branches by the amendment of the fifth sec- 


tion as follows :— 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That if accord- 
ing to the said returns the constitution shall be rat- 
itied by a a majority of the votes of the electors 
qualified as herein specified, cast at said election, 
—at least one-half of all the registered voters 
voting upon the question of such ratification ,—the 
president of the convention shall transmit a copy 
of the same, duly certified, to the President of 
the United States, who shall forthwith transmit 
the same to Congress, if then in session, and i 
not in session, then immediaiely upon its next as- 
sembling; and if it-shall appear to Congress that 
the election was one at which all the registered 
and qualified electors in the State had the oppor- 
tunity to vote without restraint, fear or fraud, and 
if it it shall further appear to Congress that the 
constitution 1s one that meets the approval of a 
majority of the qualified electors of said State, and 
it said constitution shall be declared by Congress 
to be in conformity with the provisions of the act 
to which this is supplementary, and the other 
provisions of said act shall have been complied 
with, and said constitution shall be approved by 
Congress, the State shall be declared entitled to 
representation, and senators and representatives 
shall be admitted therefrom as therein provided. 


It may be regretted that, in view of the claim 
set up by some of the Southern papers, and not a 
few of Northern Democrats, that in this work of 
restoration the South is under duress, and conse- 


' quently are not willing participants, and hence are 


not responsible for the reconstruction that may 
take place, the conference committee did not in- 
sist that a majority of the registered voters should 
throw their suffrages to give validity to the adop- 
tion of the new constitutions ; but possibly the sub- 


|; sequent clauses of the article, which give *Con- 


gress the right of revision of the whole question, 


, may obviate this apprehended difficulty. 


The sixth section is amended by the addition ofa 
proviso which is as follows :— 

“That if any person shall knowingly and false- 
ly take and subscribe any oath in this act pre- 
scribed, such person, so offending, and being 
thereof duly convicted, shall be subject to the 
pains, penalties and disabilities which by law are 
provided for the punishment of the crime of will- 
ful and corrupt perjury.” 

The bill thus amended was passed by both 
Tiouses the same afternoon, and reached the Pres- 
ident on Wednesday afternoon. A veto was 


H is eR, thi ss 
close the meaning, and foretell the destiny of the |) promised by his tends this wes | 


Down to the Hardpan. 


a 

If we would permanently reconstruct a house 
that has tumbled down, it is not enough to put 
upeound materials on a good plan. We must 
look to the foundation. 

Congress has at last resolved on the right plan 
of building, and things are to be put together 
‘square. So far so good. One Senator—God 
| bless him!—has aiso hinted at the character of 
the foundation, thus:—‘‘Not less important than 
education is the HomEsTEAD, which must be se- 
cured to the freedmen, so that at least every head 
of a family may have a piece of land.” Anda 
Representative—God bless him, also !—has devised 
a confiscation scheme which will make sure and 
swift work with the feudal anomaly of land-lack 
in a republic. 

Here are bonds to be taken of fate; and well 
do all the rebels and their Northern flunkies know 
their virtue. Here is a practical, tried and tested 
principle of republic-building which will be twice 
blessed. First, it will bless, now and evermore, 
them and their posterity, the thirty thousand de- 
feated rebels who got up the rebellion, by reduc- 
ing their aristocratic dumains down to happy re- 
publican dimensions. Second, it will bless the 
millions of landless Southern men, for, of course, 
the blessing will not be confined to color. The 
white crowded-out, as well as the black crushed, 
victims of slavery will share it, Here is some- 
thing for free education and universal suffrage to 
stand and live upon. 

O ye mighty ‘‘practical” men! don’t you know 
—are you not sensible—does it not ever enter 
your noddles to suspect—that if you have thirty 
thousand disloyal nabobs to own more than half 
the land of the South, they, and nobody else, will 
be the South? That they laugh, now in their 
sleeves, and by-and-bye will laugh out of their 
sleeves, at your school-ma’ams and ballot-boxes? 
They who own the real estate of a country control its 
vote. Deny that, if you can, Messieurs Anthony, 
Cameron, Cattell, and the rest of you Republi- 
can Senators, who are disposed to lay such things 
on the table. O for sense! O for pluck! 

If Congress had only had as much of these 
two things as an average individual Yankee al- 
ways applies to his own business, it might have 
fought out the rebellion in less time, with its pa- 
per on a par with gold; but for want of them it 
made “‘uncles”’ of all the brokers in Christendom, 
and paid a frightful interest in the rise of prices, 
making a clear present pf twenty-five or thirty 
millions of dollars annually, for all time, to that 
class of people who least need presents. But let 
that pass. 

If it don’t now have pluck enough to razee the 
justly-forfeited great landed estates of the South 
down to republican dimensions, the future will 
The grand opportunity was 

The victory over Andrew 
If lost now, 


curse its memory. 
at Lee’s surrender. 
Johnson has brought it round again. 
it is lost forever. 

Does any one imagine that John Bright can 
sing his nunc dimittis, when he gets universal suf- 
frage, with the mass of the British population ten- 
ants-at-will? No! You may give votes—nay, 
more than that; you may take away ignorance 
and beer,—and, without earth for them to stand 
on, you have not a population of free men. 

Are the conquerors in the great war of the 
nineteenth century against caste, aristocracy and 
slavery simpletons? Suppose the case of fact had 
been also one of form, and the war and conquest 
had embraced the fast-anchored islands of our 
mother-land as well as the domains of the slave 
holding protegés of its precious aristocracy. The 
spinners and weavers and smiths and clodhop- 
pers stoed by us, and the dukes, marquises, ba- 
rons and squires did their worst, and went down. 
Thus mother-land comes into the reconstruction 
bill. Are we going to allow the Duke of Beau- 
fort to own one county, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham another, the Duke of Sutherland two or three, 
—in fact, the greater part of both islands to be 
owned and held in fee-simple by a few thousand 
men chiefly too disloyal to vote, while millions of 
people who do vote don’t own land enough to 
raise their own potatoes ? 

Would this be republicanizing Britain to a de- 
gree that would fit her to be admitted into the 
Union? 

If the rights of rightful conquerors are exhaust- 
ed with what Congress has already done, we 
might, perhaps, have better surrendered before the 
fight. In that case the tender mercies of the 
slave-holding oligarchy would have extended 
over us all, and we and the black people would 
by-and-bye have arisen together and made thor- 
ough work of it, sending up the said oligarchy to 
another worl 1. 





Massachusetts and the Amendment. 


We have before us the able speech of Edward 
G. Walker, Esq., of Charlestown, on the duty of 
Massachusetts towards the constitutional amend- 
ment, but are unable to present it in full to our 
readers, were this indeed desirable now that the 
question has been disposed of by legislative action, 
so far as this State isconcerned. The conclusion 
was as follows :— 

I have heard gentlemen say, ‘“‘A year ago I 
would have voted for this amendment.’’ Sir, I 
never would have voted for it. I never would 
vote for any law the tendency of which is to place 
the helpless blacks at the South in the hands of the 
men whom they havejust ceased to fight. I won- 
der ifthe people of the South have forgotten the fact 
that hundreds of thousands of black men rushed ea- 
gerly into the field for the purpose of aiding the 
government of the United States. I wonder if the 
people of the South have forgotten the fact that 
wherever your soldiers, sick or wounded, needed 
help, their slaves were always willing and cager 
to furnish it. Ifthe people of the South have not 
forgotten allthese facts, 1 wonder if there is a gen- 
tleman on this floor who believes that they love 
the blacks any better to-day than they did a few 
years ago. I say to you, gentlemen, that the pas- 
sage of this amendment, with this second section 
in it, would not be doing justice to the religious, 
honest, manly sentiment of Massachusetts. I say 
that Massachusetts should declare here, and at 
once, ‘‘ We were compelled to go into this contest; 
we have spent millions of dollars and millions of 
lives; we see around us. wherever we go, men 
bearing the marks of the infernal institution of 
American slavery, and the war that was brought 
on to support it; and we mean that, so far as we 
have any voice in the matter, every vestige of that 
institution shall be swept from the land.’’ You 
have here, gentlemen, in the Senate Chamber, 
and on the floor of this House, on the persons of 
half-a-dozen men, the marks of slavery and the 
war waged in its behalf. Here is slavery; here 
is the war. The men who helped to subdue the 
rebellion are in the South. Will you now, while 
you claim the right to legislate for these States, 
or for the territory where States once existed, also 
say, “We are ready to put these negroes into the 
hands of their late masters‘’’ I ask that Massa- 
| chusetts may sustain the noble position she has oc- 
cupied for the last few years. I ask you to reject 
this amendment, and by so doing say to the peo- 
| ple of the country, say to the world, that the prom 
| ises made by the government of the United States 
to the biacks when they went into the field shall 





We cannot fail again to congratulate Congress | be redeemed; that you believe the blacks of this 


and the loyal country at this important and far- | 
| reaching action. 
| done for the entire pacification and security of the 
| South—things which are foreshadowed by Mr. 


Other things need yet to be 


Sumner’s and Mr. Stevens’ propositions for edu- 
cation, homesteads and confiscation—and to these 
the future wisdom and statesmanship of the coun- 
try will be directed. But for the immediate pres- 
ent we have been given a judicious and healthful 
measure. Its effect will be salutary, the South 
rapidly growing to an acceptance of its provisions. 
Its passage now, with all its stringent, and at the 
same time, just, provisions, is the highest commen- 


country have nobly vindicated their manhood and 
| their right to be free; and that the people of Mas- 
| sachusetts are unwilling to submit to anything 
but that which gives complete justice to every 
man in the United States of America. 





The Marginal Freight Railroad. 


The public exigency, under our systems of 
town, county, State, and general governments, is, 
in many cases, the governing rule of action. Our 
republican form of government, instituted with 
the consent of the governed, is established for the 
public good. This principle has always been the 
rule in laying out and building public highways 





tary that can be made on the sagacity of the brave 
few who resisted the Sherman amendment. That 
was a measure for placing the South again in the 
hands of the disloyal. This, to give it the faint_ 
est praise possible, is one in which the loyal ele- 
ment shall have at last an eyval chance with the 
rebel in the work of reconstruction. 











for travel. 
| cles succeeded pack animals, town and county 
{roads were laid out under the authority of the 
selectmen and county commissioners for the mu- 
| tual benefit of all. These common roads were 
succeeded, in eome localities, by turnpikes, owned 
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latare of the Commonwealth ; as also were lines of 
communication, owned by corporations, for water 
transportation bycanals and steamboats. Andall of 
these, so far as general travel and transportation is 
concerned, were succeeded by corporations char- 
tered to build and operate railroads. It is not to be 
supposed that these great privileges and powers 
were granted to these corporations for their own 
exclusive benefit, regardless of the public benefit; 
a government which would do this would do it in 
defiance of the very object for which it was es- 
tablished, viz., the benefit of the whole people of 
the Commonwealth. 

The power granted these corporations to enter 
upon, seize and occupy the real estate, of any 
description, of any citizen, or other corporation, 
in the Commonwealth, is a vast one, and is only 
used by the State, and only should be used, from 
the necessity of the case, for the general public good. 
It is not granted for the private benefit of the in- 
dividuals composing the railroad corporation. 


They, of course, should be, and usually are, lib- | 


erally rewarded in dividends on their investments 
for the public-spirited risk they take in their en- 
terprises. These railroad corporations are the 
children of the State, and the State, as the guar- 
dian of the public good, must see that they nei- 
ther donorreceive harm. They should be protec- 
ted, fostered and aided in their rights granted, 
and in all their endeavors to increase the public 
accommodat'on and facilitate business. They are 
the arteries of the Commonwealth; the main 
lines are the jugular, and the branch lines are the 
distributing veins; while the freight and passen- 
gers may be compared to the blood of the State. 
Whatever interferes with the free passage of the 
blood through the Statesystem must be reprobated. 

The trouble in our State to-day is that our 
railroad system has symptoms of apoplexy. Its 
blood is clogged in the head; its freight cannot 


‘and built by corporations, chartered by the Legis- tigations and labors; together with a statement of 


such facts and recommendations as will in his 
judgment subserve the purpose for which this de- 
nt is established. In the first report made 
by the commissioner of education under this act, 
| there shall be presented a ‘statement of the sev- 
, eral grants of land made by Congress to promote 
| education, and the manner in which the several 
| trusts have been managed, the amount of funds 
| arising therefrom, and the annual proceeds of the 
same as far as the same can be determined. 


Connecticut, the veteran educator, whese more 
than forty years’ experience in educational mat- 
| ters place him at the head of his profession in this 
country, and whose reports are the standard au- 
thority for all instructors and an incentive to all 


Education. We anticipate the grandest results 
from the appointment. He is thoroughly practi- 
cal, of comprehensive views, great tact, and un- 
tiring energy, and naturally a leader to direct and 
guide others. Under his fostering care, the new 
national interest, we fondly believe, will rise to a 
prominent and deserved specialty among our 
institutions. 





A New Phase of Radicalism. 





men, as a class, are in danger of lapsing into pa- 
; ganism through sheer lack of religious instruc- 
tion. It is true that nothing is more conducive to 
spiritual health than a frequent change of the 
| mental attitude, — from speaking to listening, 
| from teacher to learner,—while it is almost a ne- 
cessity to a full and free utterance of his thoughts 

that a speaker should feel that he has hearers at, 
| or above, his own level. It is at once stimulus 
/and reward. The want of this has stolen the vi- 
tality from many a sermon, and has dwarfed the 
life and deadened the aspirations of many a coun- 


‘try minister whose parish becomes to him a pris- | 


| on with ever-narrowing walls. 
This advantage of alternation has been enjoyed 


With admirable propriety, Henry Barnard of | 


students, has been appointed Commissioner of | 


Dr. Holmes somewhere suggests that clergy- | 


be deiivered from the terminal depots in Boston | 
so fast as it is even now received. This evil in a marked degree by the speakers in the course 
must be removed; new arteries must be created of radical lectures on religion now in progress at 
for distribution. Whatever private interest stands | Fraternity Hall. We have counted nearly a doz- 
in the way of this should yield to the public good | en clergymen in attendance on these somewhat 
of the whole State. It is absurd to suppose that, | remarkable discourses. It is clear that this radi- 
under the granted power of the State, a railroad , cal movement has passed its pioneer stage, when 
corporation can take for public uses the house, | fierce fighting and painful isolation were the price 
or farm, or grave-yard, of citizens of the country | of fidelity. True, there is earnest work yet 
towns, and that it has not the power to use for | to do; but the day for waging war to the knife on 
similar purposes the stores, houses or streets of a | sectarian lines seems well-nigh passed. ‘The lead- 
city. Local advantages must yield to the public ers no longer stand singly. They come in groups; 
good under the decision of the State Legislature. | no longer shaggy, hard-visaged men, the _Knoxes 
The railroad thus using estates acquire no rights ‘and Luthers of reform, but young enthusiasts, 
beyond the right of way, for if the road be aban- | whom we will not name because their names 
doned, and the rails removed, they revert to thei | mean little as yet. Their day is before them. 
former owners. Quiet, non-combative, scholarly men like Johnson 
There can be no good reason advanced why the , and Weiss, tender and poetic natures like Samuel 
terminal point of all our main roads should be al- | Longfellow, venerable seers and sages like Bartol 
lowed to send her manufactures and merchan- | and Alcott, these stand to-day where, but yester- 
dise into all the towns of the State on the lines of , day, stood a single man, who was student, lover, 
the main road, or their branches, or to other , seer and warrior, all in one. 
States, when the other towns and cities along the | Boston is rife with radicalism. Temperance, 
lines of these roads cannot do so. Why should | equal rights, equal suffrage for women and for 
a manufacturer of shoes in Lynn be obliged to | blacks, the rights of working-men, and the rights 
discharge his goods in Boston, and they be trucked , Of children,—all branches from one root,—are un- 
across the city to be reloaded, thus causing ex-| der brisk discussion, and radical ideas on all these 
pense, perhaps damage and delay, when, by con- | points are pushing on in more vigorous and rapid 
necting the several railroads by a city track, the | growth than ever before. And this religious rad- 
same car which brings him his leather from Cin- | icalism —the right of all souls to the freest 
cinnati or St. Louis may be loaded in Lynn with | thought, of all lips to the freest expression, on the 
shoes, and delivered in either of those cities with- | subject that is nearest and most vital—this top- 
out breaking bulk? There are some descriptions most branch seems opening into fairer and fuller 
of manufactures, such as glass-ware, furniture, | bloom than all the rest. 
and other articles, now made in the country towns | 
of this State, which would be largely benefited | ‘ 
by direct communication with each and all of our| A vote in the House of Representatives of this 
main roads. These descriptions of goods could | State last Saturday shows progress and a wide- 
be packed by the experienced workman of the | spread intelligence upon this subject. A report, 
manufactories into the same cars from which they | “leave to withdraw,’’ on the petition of Mehitable 
would be delivered in remote towns or cities in Haskell for the right of suffrage for women came 
this or other States. | upinregular course. Mr. Bird of Walpole moved 
But there are other public reasons why some | that it be recommitted to the Committee on the 
measures should at once be adopted for the dis- | Judiciary with instructions to report an amend- 
tribution of freights arriving at Boston. Some of | ment to the constitution granting the right asked 
our railroads now occupy acres of land with their | for by the petitioner. The motion was lost—44 
freight-depots, side-tracks for loaded freight-cars, yeas, 97 nays. The following is the list of the 
lumber, stone and marble, machinery, &c. Yet | “yeas” :— 
they are all crowded for room for their freight.) Aldrich, P. E., Worcester. 
Under the same system the Erie Railroad in New | praeygs ar g ‘Welvale, 
Jersey occupies over ninety acres, and yet is still | Bowker, L. 1., Hopkinton. Perry, Edward Y., Ranson. 
pte . . Burrage, Alvah A., Boston. Pierce, James, Malden. 
complaining, and with truth, that it has not room | Champney, Jonas A., Adams. Potter, J. S., W. Cambridge. 
tor their accumulations of freight. Now, land in | Chase, H. B, Yarmouth. —|Prince, Noah, Kingston. 
the vicinity of our depots is very valuable, cost- 





Woman Suffr: ge in Massachusetts. 


McIntire, H. M., Lawrence. 
Mitchell, Charles L., Boston. 
Pendergrast, Jesse 8 , Truro. 





Chipman. I. K., Sandwich. Reed, Erastus M., Mansfield. 
Clarke, Henry M., Belmont. |Reed, George W., Abington. 
ing from twe to five dollars per foot. The cost of noe Seok Salentiown pega Miccesd i sig ot ae 
every additional foot of this land is adding just | Dickermat, Chas., Westfield. Sawyer, A. A., Amesbury. 
: . Dill, Nathaniel H., Wellfleet. Small, Samuel, Boston. 

so much to the cost of doing the business of the | Drew, Charles H . Plymouth. Smith, Oliver W., Lowell. 
road, and must be made up by higher rates of ae eaten 0.2 hogem Stace’ George W., Milter. 
freight. At this point, the State, as the guardian | Hartwell, Alfred S., Natick. Tuttle, Samuel J., Boston. 
of the public welfare, should step in and see that | Uachen tee: ¥.. Tempanon. | Wardwell; B.0., Sunarporott. 
the people of the State are protected from the ef ieokan’Wan. : at ban “ig oan daa 5 roe cesta 
fects of such a false policy. If the difficulty is | Lothrop, J. Q. A., Cohasset. Wright, Albert J., Bosten. 
that they cannot reach the wharfs and warehouses | These names are not those of obscure and un- 
of the owners and consignees of their freights, it} important personages. They represent the ad- 
should see why they do not, and give them the | vanced thought of the State; and we may congrat- 
power to do so, if it is required; for the question | ulate this battalion of forty-four on their freedom 
affects the welfare of the people of the whole | from prejudice, and the intelligence and good 
State, and a false policy is a direct tax upon them. | sense which their vote indicates. It is an indica- 

The construction of a marginal freight-railroad, | tion of the rapidly-extending influence of the idea 
from the Worcester to the Lowell Railroad, around | of the entire entranchisement of woman, which, 
the head of the wharfs of this city, is the begin- | when fully realized, can add only to the security, 
ning of a solution of this whole question of freight | happiness, and general elevation of the whole 
delivery. With it we can have a large export | community. 
business of cereal products in bulk. Without it = — mise 
we cannot. We are glad to see such a bill before CORRESPONDENCE. 
the Legislature as the one to incorporate the “pi 
Marginal Freight Railroad, and believe it to be Our Philadelphia Letter. 
not only vastly for the interest of Boston that it ENS ha March 18, 1867. 
should be constructed, but also that it is absolute- A NEW LADY LECTURER. 
ly demanded for the public good and the necessi- Miss Fanny Jackson went to Liberty Hall on 
ties of the whole Commonwealth. : 


Thursday evening, spoke thirty minutes, and then 
it was rather 





— = exhaled in bouquets of flowers! 
A Bureau of Education. comical and a great surprise for a young lady to 

Kinet announce to lecture on ‘Industry and Economy,” 

Mr. Garfield of Ohio is to be congratulated at | and do it within the short period of thirty minutes. 
the success which has attended his efforts to place Perhaps the lady thought that her neat dress, 
the educational systems of the country under one | pleasing voice and accurate elocution were com- 
intelligent and uniform direction through an offi- | pensatory for a brief lecture, a mere preface to a 
cial bureau. His bill, introduced into the House profound theme. The young lady was originally 
of Representatives early in the first session of |g slave, and it is hinted that her papa was nearly 
the last Congress, has had a varied fate, and even | related to the mystic letters M. C. She passed 
in the closing hours of the late session one well- | five years in Oberlin College, and four years in 
informed correspondent of a daily journal in this | another semimary of learning. She has endeared 
city telegraphed there was no hope of its passage | herself to the scholars and congregation of St. 
by the Senate. But the measure went through, | Thomas African Episcopal Church, where she 
nevertheless, and, if rightly administered, will | jeads the choir. She hasa pleasing countenance, 
doubtless, in time, produce a homogeneous and (jight colored,) clear voice and genteel figure. 
harmonious educational system throughout the | she may be an excellent female principal ot the 
country, North and South, East and West, among colored high school, but she is far from being a 
white men and black men, red men and olive | jecturer. Her brief lecture was useful as being a 
men,—Americans, Africans, Europeans and Asiat- | seidom-mooted theme before colored audiences. 
ics,—securing permanency to our institutions, | pjer sentences were well arranged, being pretty 
and inaugurating liberty and law in every section. | caskets for very ordinary thoughts. She is in 
Such results will be more than glorious—they | oye with Massachusetts. ‘“ Massacliusetts,’’ she 
will be holy and sublime. said, ‘has set the example of a perfect system of 
The bill as passed is as follows :— industry.’’ She termed ‘Massachusetts a work- 








anne a 





| we have been spendthrifts.”” One sentence about | Members gathered near. Fernando Wood, sub- 
the capacity of her race is being daiiy demon- | tle-looking, wearing a strange air (to one who 
| strated—‘“If the way is made clear in the race ot knows his antecedents) of ingrained culture and 
life, we shall be as swift and strong as other peo- good-breeding, walked over and dropped into an 
| ple.’ “It is a man’s privilege,” she said, ‘‘toed-| empty chair near the “master.” It is strange 
ucate his children.” She seems to be acquainted | how Wood impresses one with the idea of “Brah- 
with celestial affairs, for she said that “in heaven manic’’ blood, as the “Autocrat,’’ I believe it is, 
a prince may be a beggar, and a beggar a prince.” | phrases it. Even Morrissey slid down from his 
| There is happiness, she declared, in giving :— | modest seat in the synagogue to a place where he 
‘‘Some people have learned the pleasure of . keep- might hope to hear better. But it was in vain. 
_ ing, but not of giving.”’ She is in favor of “econo- | The feeble old man’s feeble voice could not de 
‘my, not parsimony which is meanness.” I be-| heard, and after reading the first paragraph (the 
lieve I have given her best sentences. Miss Jack- | speech was read from printed slips) he asked that 
son does not seem able to inspire her audience | Mr. McPherson, the clerk, might be permitted to 
| with enthusiasm. read it for him. 

THE BANNEKER INSTITUTE. | The House delightedly accorded the courtesy. 
| This is the most influential society of colored | Everybody desires to hear Mr. Stevens, and no 
men in this State, perhaps in the whole free States | substitute could have been as acceptable as the 
of the past. Itis very ‘‘select,’’ accepts few mem- accomplished clerk of the House, whose admira- 
bers, and those persons only whose minds and | ble delivery was still improved by his sympathy 

conduct reflect credit on the colored people. It with the sentiments he was uttering and his friend- 
was founded about fifteen years since, and has an | ship for the statesman whose mouth-piece he thus 
intelligent and highly-respected president. It is | became. 

| an organization to support lectures and dissemin-| The speech you will read. It should be scat- 
| ate literature. tered broadcast over the land, for though it be 

RIGHT TRIUMPHANT. doubtful if the policy it advocates is ever adopted, 
Before this letter is in type our colored breth- | in even ever so modified a form, still the senti- 
‘ren will be riding with us in var street-cars. Af- | ments it advocates, the arguments it uses, its ad- 
| tera very severe contest, the bill to allow this | mirable though indirect analysis of Andrew John- 
| passed a second reading in the House. When it | son’s character which was unavoidably made by 
had only passed the Senate the press misunder- | every one as the chaste, fervid, yet just, tribute to 
| stood the case, and proclaimed that the bill was | Abrahain Lincoln was read, deserves to find a 
_law. Bigotry, oppression and prejudice have place in the memory of every loyal citizen. 

been effectually beaten in our old and supercil-| There was a murmur and stir throughout the 
‘ious State. Before long the colored people will be | hall as Mr. McPhearson read the declaration of 
‘entirely free, and enabled to carve-out their own the “great commoner’’ that he should devote 
‘greatness. A little more work, a little more pa- | the short balance of his life to asking the Amer- 
| tience, and the jinal triumph of liberty, security | ican people whether they would permit a treach- 
and justice will be achieved. erous Executive and a sluggish Congress to con- 
MR. J. MADISON BELL. done so great a crime as this treason which af. 
On Thursday evening week J. Madison Bell | flicts the land. Some laughter rippled among 
made his debut before a Philadelphia audience. | the listeners as there was read the sarcastic dec- 
| Though fame had gone before him, though a long | laration that for this measure no one was respon- 
list of influential colored gentlemen had invited | sible but the President and himself. He quoted 
| him to read his poems, the assemblage was not | from Johnson’s Nashville speech of 1864 to es- 
large but what is termed ‘‘very select.’’ Mr. j tablish that this was but a carrying-out of the 
Bell has a tall, gentlemanly figure, bilious-nervous | idea therein advocated, and said that having thus 
temperament, intellectual head, full and slightly | rendered ‘‘unto Cwsar the things which were Cw- 
j long, narrow features, dark hair, vigorous voice, | sar’s’’ he should call upon those who were Mr. 
and energetic action. He is forty years old and | Johnson’s special friends to stand by this, his pet 
bursting into full maturity of power. He is a na-| theory. The grim joke was fully appreciated. 
tive of Southern Ohio, has long resided at San | Eldridge grinned; Wood smiled sardonically un- 
Francisco, and is now located in Canada West. | der his gray moustache; Holman shook inw ard- 
He is self-educated, and an able man for a colored ly; Randall looked cross, and Boyer sneered; 
person, though not a great poet. His forte is de- | each showing in this the turn of his character. 
scription and satire. Ilis rythm is often faulty,} |The speech bristled with points. The allusion 
and he indulges in such inexact phrases as “up-/| to the sentimental benevolence which allows crim- 
per deep.” His satire is much like Shelley’s nals to go unwhipped of justice was severe. His 
Masque of Anarchy. His descriptions of battle- | rendering of the prodigal son’s parable, and the 
scenes are life-like. He is nota perfect elocution- | showing of its unfitness as a comparison for the re- 
ist. He has an awkward jerking-torward and | vels’ position wasa piece of grim humor fully appre- 
dipping-down of his head, and does not sufficient- | ciated, while the very vigorous parallel he drew be- 
ly nurse his voice, but allows it to become coarse | tween their crime and that of the “father of this 
and hoarse. He is tar from being a skillful reader murderous race,” Cain, and the punishment laid 
of satiric poetry. The traits of his poems are | on him by the great Judge, was one of the most 
manliness, scorn, robust description, and enthusi-| powerful things of the kind within the range of 
;asm. He cannot take rank with self-educated | political eloquence. 
| poets like Burns, Bloomfield, Critchley Prince,| The closing portion of the speech was devoted to 
Gerald Massey, &c. Le has yet to read enough | toa finely-tempered eulogy ofthe martyr-President, 
jto give him variety of expression and a wider | reviewing as it did alike his policy and character, 
Tange of thought. At present, his poems are and showing how ripe was his almost perfect 
earnest prose cut into short lines. He read to the | manliness. The closing sentence fell like a dy- 
audience four poems. jing knell and yet a warning:—‘ Would to God 

MRS. FRANCES D. GAGE. eeedb small portion of the manhood of our Elijah 

This talented and amiable lady has been en- | had fallen with his mantle upon the shoulders of 
j gaged to deliver six lectures on temperance in| his Elisha.” The delivery of the speech occupied 
|our city. On Wednesday week she gave her first | over an hour. 
one, being an appeal to women. She has written | Fernando Wood had the floor at the close, but 
a temperance-tale that she is arranging to have yielded to Mr. Stevens, who moved to postpone 








published as early as possible. Through the ef- 
| forts of her friends, a second edition of her poems 
has been published, and she has been much as- 
| sisted by the kindness of her publisher, Mr. Lip- 
pincott. ANGLO-Saxon, 


Our Washington Letter. 





Wasuincton, March 19, 1867. 
THADDEUS STEVENS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

It has been known for some days past that the 
“great commoner’? was preparing a speech on 
confiscation. He had introduced a bill providing 
for this mode of punishment and protection, and 
it was referred to the judiciary committee. To- 
day he obtained the floor on a motion to recon- 
sider, and began the long-expecte speech. Be- 
fore doing so, however, the bill was read. It pro- 
vides in briet for the appointment of commissioners 
for each State to seize and appraise the property 
of those who have been in rebellion above $5000 
to each person. The land is to bedivided among 
the freed people, who were held as slaves in 1861, 
or since, within those States. The remainder is 
to be sold. Each head of a family or adult freed- 
man, in addition to the land, to receive $100 each 
for the erection of a dwelting. The land to be 
held for ten years, subject to the consideration 
and reversal of judgment by the courts, after 
which a full title is to vest in the grantee. The 
balance regulting from the confiscation to be sold 
—the land in not more than 500 acre parcels, nor 
at more than three years. Five hundred mil- 
lions of the proceeds are to be employed—the in- 
terest of two hundred millions invested in six per 
cent. bonds, to be used to increase pro-rata the 
pensions of our maimed veterans, or their sur- 
viving families. The other three hundred mil- 
lions to be used in paying loyal citizens for the 
damages done them by the rebellion. 

The reading of this stringent measure, which 
was prefaced by a preamble setting forth the hei- 
/nousness of the treason committed against the 
‘country and humanity, created an excitement. 
'Fernando Wood, Boyer, and Eldridge, on the 
| Democratic side, sought to demonstrate that the 
| “old man eloquent” was not inorder. The Speak- 

er having read the rule which gives the member 
| moving a reconsideration the floor, Eldridge de- 
manded that the journal, showing that such a mo- 
| tion had been entered, should be read. It was 
| done, and then this “kicking against the pricks” 








| the cursideration of the bill until the second Mon- 


| day of December next. This was agreed to, and 
‘the Speaker announced that “the gentleman from 
New York’’ would then be entitled to the floor. 
This created a laugh. 

It seems to me that justice is not done Mr. 
Stevens ina literary point of view. No man in 
Congress is master of more nervous Saxon, of a 
finer yet more vigorous English. 
whether it be in tmpromptu debate or in prepared 
speech, that this man is master of style; that his 
sentences are always complete, glowing with im- 
agination, and filled with the power of large ideas 
grandly expressed. There is ample evidence, 
too, of ripe scholarship—ot broad study and wide 
gleaning of authors—but this evidence is shown 
as the result of culture, and not in the parade 
thereof. Mr. Stevens’ reputation for grim yet 
genial humor, his biting yet not unkind sarcasm, 
has overshadowed the still higher qualities of in- 
tellectual knowledge and style which careful crit- 
icism shows him to possess. One never secs a 
slovenly sentence from his pen, nor hears one fall 
from his lips. Bingham’s declaration rushes 
like foam, and, when cold, reads like it, also. 
Stevens’ sentences are all crystalline—clear-cut, 
polished, with many facets, in each of which one 
catches a new side to the thought 

IN GENERAL. 

There is little strirring here but what you know. 
Everybody wants to get away, ana an adjourn- 
ment will be had as soon as the supplementary re- 
construction bill is acted upon by the President. 
The impeachment will not be attempted this 
session, and probably not at all. Kosmos. 


HOME NOTES. 
Gen. Butler’s “Campaigns of the Army of the 


Potomac,” is in print. Itis severe on Grant, and 
the publication is under advisement by his friends. 


One sees, 





A Georgia delegation at Washington claims 
tha! its State will be among the first to reconstruct 
itsclf under the new law, with unobstructed negro 
suffrage. 

Our large-hearted friend, Senator Wilson, is at 
present in the loving mood of open arms and free 
grace for the Southern States. He wants no 
more conditions. 

Hon. Joseph A. Pond, President of Massachu- 
setts Senate, very agreeably entertained a literal 








ceased, and Mr. Stevens commenced his speech. 





host of friends on Tuesday evening last. He pre- 


2 od al i ‘ ‘ ‘ ae 
| The venerable statesman looked almost like a sides with equal grace at senatorial or social circle. 


| visitor from the tomb, for the pallor of his counten- 
' ance gave to his face an unearthly look. He seemed 
| to wear his grimest and sternest look. It isa! 
| singular peculiarity of Mr. Stevens that, though | 
, in his personal intercourse one of the most genial 
| of men, benevolent, generous, and full of kindly 
; humor, he should yet impress those who look at | 
| him, without knowing his personal character, as a | 
| man of stern and melancholy nature, in whom 
stern purposes rule. It is not because heis harsh, 
| but because he is just; it is not from want of | 
i charity, but because his charity is too broad and 


Our Washington correspondent gives a good 


sketch of Mr. Stevens’ confiscation movement. 
The seed of that measure is falling into good 
ground, and will show fruit by next December. 

Nasby, the incomparable Nasby, bas found a 
topic for his satire not yet surpassed in the refusal 
of Republican Ohio to let its colored citizens 
vote. His sarcasms are sharp, witty, and, what 
is worse, founded on fact. 

It is hard to deny aid to the suffering poor any- 
where, more especially at the South; but strict 


well-balanced to be cheated into sympathy alone | justice requires that the wealthy rebels should be 


for the evil-doer, that Thaddeus Stevens stands | 
to-day the representative of the righteous wrath | 
But he is even more ; 


made to assuage the sorrows of theirdupes. Con- 
gress and Gen. Logan hold this idea strongly. 


‘department, who shall receive a salary of $2000 
| per annum, one clerk who shall receive a salary 


In early times, when wheeled vehi- of $1800 per annum, and one clerk who shall re- 


Section 1. That there shall be established at) 
the city of Washington a department of education 
for the purpose of collecting such statistics and 
facts as shail show the condition and progress of 
education in the several States and territories, 





‘and of diffusing such information respecting the | 
lorganization and management of schools and | 


school systems, and methods of teaching, as shall | 
aid the people of the United States in the estab- | 
lishment and maintenance of efficient school sys- 
tems, and otherwise promote the cause of edu- 
cation throughout the country. 

Section 2. That there shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, a commissioner of education, who 
shall be intrusted with the management of the | 
department herein established, and who shall re- 
ceive a salary of $4000 per annum, and who shail 
have authority to appoint one chief clerk of his 


ceive a salary of $1600 per annum; which said 
clerks shall be subject to the appointing and re- 
moving power of the commissioner of education. 





Section 3. That it shall be the duty of the com- 
missioner of education to present annually to Con- 
gress a report embodying the results of his inves- 





ing-woman, North Carolina a lady of leisure.”’ 
“Massachusetts has done her whole duty.” ‘The 


South has made the signal and ruinous blunder | 


of checking the growth of the middle and working 
classes.’’ She gave a recipe for national great- 
ness in these words:—‘‘A government, in order 
to discover great men, must bestow impartial ad- 
vantages.’’ She contrasted Beaufort with Bos- 
ton, and stated that “Beaufort enjoys at best but 
a splendid barbarism.’’ (I guess there never has 
been any splendor in Beaufort!) With strong 
emphasis the fair lecturer said “the City of New 
York is worth the whole of Virginia.”" For amo- 
ment she was statistical, and said:—‘‘We have 
seventy-three poets, only eleven of whom are 
Southern.” She is a dress reformer, too, declar- 
ing—‘‘I think the present short dress is eminently 
sensible.” She inculcated the duty of working. 
“There is a great moral power in work.” ‘“‘It is 
our business to take care of mind not matter.” 
She thinks we are all spendthrifts. “Ever since our 


| than that. 





first parents ate themselvesout of house and home, 


FINE CREO BIE ME ELI N DAS eee 


e sa aaa peel The colored voters of Washington are being 
He represents, also, the glorious ide registered, and one would suppose they never had 
| which fills this nationality and saapines its loyal faster friends than Mayor Wallach and the other 
ae gp pipe aa el ee — 'expectants of continued municipal favors. Why 
hens Ok OR ey ree 48 | __because thus far the colored voters outnumber 
the atmosphere; that political rights must fertil- | tas ened: 

wha rigs — sare sas on ratte. John L. Swift announces that he made no 
Po aa b aie k a ve ise com cae speeches in New Hampshire lately, intends none 
ee eae . ee = enet ‘ ‘i | in Connecticut, and inferentially that he is on his 
-_ an . i os tes rare of the mgood behavior for any plums that may drop to 
g ct print am se Si een teen 'him through old associations and still friendly 
eet : a d. 

casion when the old has been overthrown and all | —— — : KS 
things have become new. War’s plough-share Is is claimed there will be a thousand majority 
driven deep has covered the weeds which wasted | for ilawley at the ensuing Connecticut election. 
the land, and fresh, mellow and broad lie the Nevertheless, we know the managers wish they 
fallow fields of our polity ready for the sowing of had the two thousand colored votes they spurned 
new seeds, and the garnering, if the work be now, ¥° Years ago. There is very little enthusiasm 
well done, of far more fruitful and valuable har- in this region for the Republican party of Con- 


vests than of old. | necticut. 
There was a hush in the great hall as the| The McCracken letter had one good result—it 


statesman’s voice feebly sought to fill the area. | has shown how office-holding, with rare excep- 


of the American people. 
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CHAPTER VII.—CONCLUDED. 
THE TREATY OF PEACE. 
It was well that the house of De Vries was 


distant from the ‘‘Ball-of-Fire’’ inn. The shouts 


and screams which rang from it would certainly 
have awakened the good man from his nap. 
There the whole gang of porters were indulging 
in Geneva. The favorite “et daghet nyt den Os- 
ten,’ had. been sung, and Maessen Blutzaufer had 
just struck up “ Wilhemus van Nassawe,” when 
he was interrupted by a frightful uproar. 

‘‘Holla! there comes Judas, the arrant wretch, 
the false prophet! Stone him! drown him!’’ So 
they all cried at once, as Flyns came in. 

“Answer now, why didst thou cheat us so this 
morning?’ cried one. 

Flyns stopped quietly, and smiied with an im- 
portant air. His father ha’ not been first servant 
of the Prince Maurice of Naszau for nothing. He 
had inherited considerable diplomatic talent from 
him. He let the enlightened rage. 

“Have you finished ?” he asked quietly. ‘‘Can’t 
you take a joke! I only wanted to give you a 
tright.” 

‘But that was a mean, low trick,” cried the 
little man. 

“I[ush, Rateatcher!”’ replied Flyns; “if you 
bark again I’ll grind your knotty bones to powder 
and sell them for rat-poison.’’ : 

‘Hush, hush, noquarrelling. It must be peace 
everywhere. Shake hands,” cried all; and Flyns 
sat down among his friends. 

‘So, stay where you are,’’ said Blutzaufer ; ‘‘ter 
horses don’t move me; and if the Emperor of 
Japan comes, dressed out as he is in the Kast In- 
dia House there, and says, ‘Carry my chest of 
gold two houses farther, and I’ll give you a thou- 
sand stivers,’ I say, ‘Emperor! excuse me to-day, 
I can’t serve you. Sit down here by us; we also 
are emperors as well as thou.’ And if the Grand 
Vensiovary himself sends, thou shalt do no more 
botch-work to-day, Flyns. No beard shall suffer 
to-day. Even the beards shall have peace.”’ 

“You are all rejoicing over the peace,’’ said 
Flyns; ‘‘and don’t even know what the child is 
named.” 

‘‘What is it then?” 

“The Eternal Peace.”’ 

“Viva, long live the Eternal Peace!” cried all, 
emptying their glasses to the bottom. 

Klyns now prophecied the return of the joyous 
days of Jacob von Artevelde of Ghent, and told 
how, in past times, through wise arrangements 
and guilds, it was brought about that one needed 
to work only two days in the week, and could 
spend the rest at ease in the tavern. ‘That was 
an alluring bait, and each had his own fancies of 
how he would do. But Maessen Blutzauter would 
hear nothing of it, and declared that it was less 
godless to have no Sunday in the week than five. 
‘The merry crew caroused late into the night, and 
tumbled home shouting and singing. 

Everywhere was gladness and joy,—in church- 
es, taverns, and the trusted circle of the family ,— 
tur there was peace over all Christendom, peace 
in religions, peace in heaven and upon earth. 

But on the rampart one soul mourned for van- 
ished peace, which could be assured by no treaty 
ot earthly powers, tor the heavenly bond, the law 
of Moses, lay rent before him. There, in the libra- 
ry of the “Crown-ot-Law”’ school, sat Baruch Spi- 
noza alone. Open betore him was Eba Ezra’s 
Commentary on the five Books of Moses, whose 
study his teacher had dissuaded him from on ac- 
count of its obscurity and difficulty. There were 
two passages whose explanation had long busied 
him. In the history of the water of Meribah, 
which was invoked from the rock, there was add- 
ed, “I will only hint at what seems to me the 
true explanation. Know, that if the part knows 
the whole, it embraces it, and in it can do won- 
ders.’? The text 4, B. M., 22, ‘I cannot go be- 
yond the Word of the Lord,’”’ he had explained, 
‘“‘the creature cannot change the works of the 
Creator, or his laws! ‘Thatis a mystery. One 
part cannot change another part, but only the law 
of the whole can change that of the parts. JI can- 
not tarther unveil this mystery. It is too pro- 
fuund. Surely the ass has spoken. If thou hast 
comprehended the mystery of the angels of Abra- 
ham and Jacob, here also wilt thou perceive the 
truth.’’ 

The place where it says, ‘If thou comprehendest 
the secrets of the twelve,” etc., Baruch under- 
stood more easily. 

A kindred spirit here drew him on. He recog- 
nized its caution and purposed concealment; and 
the result came before him boldly and freely that 
the independent reason and inherited beliet could 
only be reconciled by compulsion on both sides. 
It was plain to him that the Holy Scriptures were 
not, in their whole extent, written by inspired 
men. ‘The glory had vanished. The whole was 
the work of man. How otherwise could profane 
hands have scrawled in the holy text of God? 
Who has composed, who revised, the Bible? Can 
these questions be answered, and do we wish it? 
Baruch read the notes to 1, B. M., 12,6, which 
the wise Spaniard concluded thus:—‘‘Le who has 
seen the mystery, let him be silent.’’ 

‘Yes, I will keep silence,” said Baruch to him- 
self ; and in deep thought he reflected on another 
passage in Eba Ezra—‘That there is only one 
substance, and that is God; and that God is the 
first category of the ten categories of Aristotle, 
as the number one is the root of all numbers;’’ 
and remarkable was the explanation of the difter- 
ent verses in Job 23, 13:—*He is of one mind; 
who can oppose him??? Eba Ezra explained that 
“The litde word ‘im’ seems supertluous here, 
but is not so in fact. I cannot explain why, for 
herein is a great mystery .’'* 

What meant these mysterious hints? But why 
explain and study one word, a particle, if this is 
naught but the often impertect and obscure ex- 
pression of a man? 


| revealed with obliging clearness. 





Baruch quickly closed the book, and turned 
over the leaves of another, for he heard footsteps 
approaching the library. 

Chisdai Astruk eat § Ephraim Cardoso came 
in. Chisdai kindly extended to Baruch his al- 
ways moist, red hand, and peeped into the book | 
to see what he was studying. 

Perhaps in the course of this story Chisdai’s 
figure may meet us again. We will ticreforg ob- 
serve it nearer. 

Chisdai was tolerably tall, and somewhat bent. 
His long black eye-brows, whose ends ran far out 
upon his turehead, he was continually contracting | 
so that the hairs stood up like bristles. The not 
unhandsomely arched forehead was quite cov- 
ered by the remarkably long, banging, coal-black 
hair. The expression of his brown eyes was 
quite invisible on account of a pair of large round 
spectacles. ‘These spectacles had an especial sig- | 
niicanee, for the orthodox Jews, as well as Chris- 
tians, repudiated the wearing of themas trivolous | 
pursuit of novelty, What grounds the Christians 
had tor this L do not know; the Jews apparently | 
had none but this—because Joshua and Caleb wore 
no speetacles, and yet saw things well enough. 
White Chisdai always excused himselfamong the | 
orthodox on aceount of his short-sightedness, he 
vet liked, on account of this novelty, to be regard- 
ed by the progressives, of whom there was by no 
means a small number in Amsterdam, as a young 
man of a mind in sympathy with the age. In the 
heat of conversation, he was always busy in Keep- 
ing this instrument of enlightenment in its prop- 
er place, for his nose hardiy seemed made for this 
oceidental production ot art. [It was always slip- 
ping back to the hump, from which the nose bent 
outward to the point like the beak ofa bird. The 
tolerably-wide mouth was always on a halfsmile, | 
for Chisdai was mindful of what the Talmudists 
prescribe —that no pious Jew should laugh heartily 
so long as the holy city of Jerusalem is laid waste 
—that that may be faltilled which is written, 
“When the Lord leads back the prisoners of Zion, 
then laughter fills our mouth.” A] wondertul 
contrast to Chisdai’s tace, distorted by constant 
grimaces, was farmed by the beautituily-formed 
chin, whose long hair was already beginning to 
darken, tor Clisdai was tour years older than Ba- 
ruch. He never had his beard shaven. Besides 
the ordinary tast-days, he fasted every Monday 
and Thursday, and every Friday bathed nine 
‘times in fresh spring-water, which yet did not 

much prejudice the uncleantiness of his appear- 
anve. Whether he walked or stood he was con- 
tinuadly murmuring a passage from the Wishnah, 
or a synagogue melody; and when he sat down 
he twitched his crossed legs nervously. Such 
was Chisdai, who, when he sat dowa, said to Ba- | 
ruch:— 

“Jt is just right that we have met thee. Thou 
shalt be judge between me and Ephraim. But 
promise that you will not give halt-auswers, and 
be so reserved as usual. T don't know what you 
mean by it. Are we not brothers!” 

“How am I reserved !"’ asked Baruch. 

“J won’t say now; we'll keep it till another 
time. ‘That thou mayst be no partisan, I will 
not tell thee which of us is of this or that opinion. 


Sy Translator’s note.—The German ia “Ey st im Eixem, | 
ocr ane an enigignent”* 


So, out with it! Dost thou believe in the exist- 
ence of angels?” : 

“That is a strange question,” said Baruch. : 

“Now, on my side,” continued tie other, “must 
we believe.in the existence of angels? 

“That is the sine ; but are we not 
Jews? Must we not believe all that stands here 
in the Bible, and in the fair line of books behiad 
the wires there?” 

“But what is there in the Bible about angels?” 

“That thou knowest as well as I,” replied Ba- 
ruch. 

“But what, then, according to the Bible is the 
substance of axigéls? are they corporeal or incor- 

real ¢”? 

“There thou hast a perfect sample-card of opin- 
ions,’’ answered Baruch, ‘‘and canst choose ac- 
cording to thy fancy. Angels appeared to Abra- 
ham, Hager and Lot, to Isaac, Abimelech and Ja- 
cob. The first offered them a freshly-killed calf 
and fresh cakes. With Jacob one wrestled a 
whole night, and at last dislocated his right thigh; 
and therefore we, to-day, do not eat the hinder 
portion of a slaughtered beast. Hast thou not 
enough of angels? Dost thou desire some yet 
more corporeal? Go on! to Balaam an angel ap- 
peared, and the ass saw him first. To Joshua an 
angel appeared with a drawn sword. To Sam- 
son’s mother an angel appeared twice, so that she 
gave birth to the godless, giant child. To Sam- 
uel, to David, everywhere, angels appear. Wilt 
have a whole court of angels! In the first chap- 
ter of Ezekiel is a grand parade. I once heard 
the dead Akosta say the court-angels must be 
much luckier than all the present court-cayaliers, 
for they had in fact four wings and four hands, 
and, what is yet better, four faces,—the one of a 
man, one of a lion, one of an ox, and one of an 
eagle; and when they went, they went straight 
ahead, whichever face they chose to follow. 
Wilt thou have bodiless angels! It stands writ- 
ten, also, ‘He makes the winds his angels.’’”’ 

“Dost thou not also believe in evil angels?” 
asked Chisdai. 

“‘Believest thou? and again, believest thou? 
What stands written? thou must ask; dnd so much 
as I know of the Bible there is nothing in it of a 
Satan or Devil, as the Christians havehim. The 
story of Job is, according to the Talmud, only 
poetry. Before God every thing is good; only 
many things seem evil to us men. Therefore it 
is said, in the holy Isaiah, ‘I am the Lord, and 
there is nothing beside me. I form the light, and 
create darkness, make peace, and create evil.’ ”’ 

“But yet might there not be evil angels?” 

“No! the distinguishing mark of an angel is 
that he is the mere instrument of God, without 
free-will. Satan could only be a fallen angel, 
who rebelled against God; but that he could never 
do if God himself did not revolt against himself.” 

“In the Mishnah the rebellion of the evil an- 
gels is finely explained,” said Ephraim, who hith- 
erto had listened quietly. “Whenever an angel 
will be visible upon earth he must imbibe an ele- 
mental force, and none can stay more than seven 
daysonearth. Many once overstepped this limit, 
and they had through their long residence im- 
bibed so much elemental force that, weighed 
down by it, they could no longer arise to heaven, 
and so arose the devils, as is also hinted at in 1, 
Bi he 2 

“That may be all very fine,” said Baruch; 
“but is it true! How could an angel overstep his 
laws?’ 

‘So, then, thou dost not believe in the exist- 
ence of evil angels?’ interrupted Chisdai. 

“Dost thou come again with thy ‘Dost thou be- 
licve?’”’ answered Baruch, angrily. ‘1 know as 
well as thou that the daily Kadish prayer in the 
synagogue is spoken in the Aramaic language for 
this reason—that the evil angels do not under- 
stand that idiom; and so can bring no opposition 
to it with God. I know as well as thou that by 
the blowing of the schophar * on New Year’s day 
Satan is perplexed, and thereby a good year is 
won for Israel.” 

Ephraim now declared his opinion, taken from 
the great scholar, Maimonides, who explains the 
appearances of angels as mere proplietic poetry. 

‘That borders on heresy! ‘That is to be con- 
demned!”’ cried Chisdai. 

“Avreed,”’ said Baruch, witharare smile. “It 
is ridiculous and empty folly if Maimonides 
strives to torture his own poetizings out of Scrip- 
ture, and to show that sapernatural appearances 
are poetic dreams. That is half way. He has 
not the courage to say the Scripture teaches so, 
and reason so.”’ 

Baruch stopped. He saw, then, how far he had 
let himself be drawn on. He ent on reading, 
and soon left the room. 

‘“There goes one,” said Chisdai to Ephraim, 
“who will soon be a second Akosta.’”’ 

«Thou hast laid thy plans so cunningly to lead 
him into evil speaking,” replied Ephraim, “let 
him go his way.” 

“No,” said Chisdai, proceeding in the words of 
the Talmud; ‘‘in religious matters every Israelite 
is warrant for every other; upon me, upon thee, 
upon us all, lies the blame of the sins which he 
commits.” 

Muttering to himself, he left the apartment. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


, 


*A sort of horn, upon which they blow in melody, but 
only now a tremolo, pow Whole aud half notes, Perhaps a 
traditional field-signal. 





Batties Pictor1aL anp Reav.—Those who 
read of battles without secing them are wont to 
funcy a vast flat plain, whereon the hostile lines 
charge and countercharge with the precision of a 
sham fight on “training day.” 
advancing at locked step, with a continuous hedge 
of bayonets bristling in front, or receiving the 
charge kneeling in the same exactness, and with 
that same wondcrous row of glittering bayonets 


poised'for the shock; the cavalry are galloping in | 


The infantry are | 


of the latter battle. But it is meant that the posi- 
tions were carried with a bold rush, the troops 
ceasing to fire and dashing in at the command 
“forward!” For, in these cases, so far as the 
troops were concerned, they performed the equiv- 
alent of the most orderly charge on record, So 
far as heroism in the attack, deadliness in the op- 
posing fire, or triumph in the grand result was con- 
cerned, the grand impulse forward as of a vast 
skirmish line was as effectual as the most mechan- 
ical propulsion of European troops, at the pas de 
charge. The great point to insist upon is that 
“charges” were achieved, and the great element 
of ‘‘shock”’ secured; yet in these lie all the virtue 
and all the honor of the attack, not in the mere 
prodding of such of the enemy as could not or 
would not fly. The object of the bayonet is not, 
nuwadays, the mere infliction of flesh wounds— 
that is a very insignificant fact. The weapon 
wounds by its morale more than by its steel. It 
does its work before it physically touches the en- 
emy. Its appearance is the sign of courage and 
enthusiasm in the holder too great to be quelled 
by the menace of death from opposing muzzles of 
rifle and cannon—too great, therefore, to be by 
them resisted. “It forces a shifting of the issue 
from opposing breast-works and guns to quantity 
and quality of manhood. There is, beside a co- 
hesion in the attacking party, a momentum which 
forecasts victory, 80 that when once the troops, 
ceasing to exchange an indecisive fusilade, ad- 
vance with emptied rifles on their enemy, disdain- 
ing his fire, they are commonly irresistible. 
And, in this view, it is a small affair whether 10,- 
000 men inflict of bayonet wounds so many as 
ten.—Army and Navy Journal. 





After Death. 


— 


BY A. 8. SWINBURNE. 


The four boards of the coffin-lid 
Heard all the dead man did. 

The first curse was in his mouth, 
Made of grave’s mold and deadly drouth. 
The next curse was in his head, 
Made of God’s work discomfited. 

The next curse was in his hands, 
Made out of two grave-bands. 

The next curse was in his feet, 

Made out of a grave-sheet. 

“J had fair coins, red and white, 

And my name was as great light; 

“‘T had fair clothes, green and red, 

And strong gold bound round my head. 
“But no meat comes in my mouth, 

Now I fare as the worm doth; 

“‘And no gold binds in my hair, 

Now I fare as the blind tare. 

“My live thews were of great strength, 
Now Iam waxen a span’s length, 

‘My live sides were full of lust, 

Now they are dried with dust.” 

The first board spake and said: 

‘Is it best, eating flesh or bread?” 

The second answered it: 

“Is wine or honey the most sweet?’ 

The third board spake and said: 

“Is red gold worth a girl’s gold head ?”’ 
The fourth made answer thus: 

‘All these things are as one with us.’’ 
The dead man asked of them: 

“Jsthe green land stained brown with flame ? 
“TIave they hewn my son for beasts to eat, 
And my wife’s body tor beasts’ meat? 
“Have they boiled my maid ina brass pan, 
And built a gallows to hang my man?’ 
The boards said to him: 

“This is a lewd thing that ye deem. 
“Your wife has gotten a gollen bed, 

All the sheets are sewn with red. 

“Your son has gotten a coat of silk, 

The sleeves are soft as curded milk. 
“Your maid has gotten a kirtle new, 

All the skirts has braids of blue. 

“Your man has got both ring and glove, 
Wrought well tor eyes to love.” 

The dead man answered thus: 

“What good gift shall God give us?’ 
The boards answered him anon: 
“Flesh to feed heil’s worin upon.” 


Srock-GamBiinG 1x Bostoy.—The True Story 
of the Late Financial * Operation.” —'The three indi- 
viduals who chietly fill une public eye in the trans- 
actions are Mr. Julius A. Liartwell, cashier of the 
sub-treasury; Mr. Carter, director of the New- 
tonville Bank; and Mr. Smith, cashier of the 
State Bank. ‘These men made part of a “ring’”’ 
tor copper stock speculation. ‘They laid out to 
make a ‘‘corner” which 1 suppose all your read- 
ers know consists in binding, first, certain parties 
to deliver certain stock at a stipulated price at 
some day in the future, and then themselves pur- 
chasing all the stock of this kind that is procura- 
ble, thus compelling the victimized individuals to 
buy stock of them at an cnormous price, or stand 
dishonored as having failed to meet their liabili- 
ties. This is very sharp practice, but it is not un- 
common here, and men of whom you would ex- 
pect better things have made large sums by it. 
J have known bank officers among them in more 
than one instance, and have been amazed that it 
was allowed by those over them. 

Sut to return, this ‘‘cornering” business fre- 
quently takes a good deal of money, and many 
| hundred thousand were wanted inthis case. Mr. 
| Carter, the Newtonville bank man, undertook to 
iraise it. ILaving the sub-treasury and the State 
| bank represented in his ring, you see he was’nt 
without his plucers. Hartwell, the sub-treasury 





solid mass on the flank, their sabers now flashing | cashier, appears to have Leen something of an easy- 


and anon making mincemeat of their adversarics. 


Whoever cares to look through the early battle- | 


pictures in the illustrated weeklies, as, for in- 


stance, a volume ot /darper or Leslie tor 1862, will | 


tind much food for astonishment. Though the 
contest may rage at its climax, no disagreeable 
smoke clouds the combatants, but every object is 
Some firing 
may go on here and there, but the field is princi- 
pally oceupied by intintry charging with the bay- 
onet. In precision so beautiful do the troops 
move, that a straight line, drawn from the tip of 
the bayonet of the first man on the right to 
that on the first man on the lett, would just graze 
every intervening point, not one weapon being a 
hair's breadth beyond the line or short of it. Ev- 
ery left hand grips the barrel at the same distance 
trom the bands, every right hand exactly clutches 


| the small of the piece; every butt protrudes to 


the same distance in the rear. And, so perfectly 
“dressed” is the line that, if cach man should 
glance to right or left, he would see precisely the 
required ‘‘buttons’’ on his neighbor's coat. 


and ali the left heels are at the same elevation be- 
hind. Looking at such a picture, one cannot help 
calculating the effect of a single shot enfilading | 
the line, and clipping off fifty or sixty heads at 
onee. Itwould be as fatal as Munchausen’'s ram- | 
rod, which splitted a whole platoon of birds at 
one fire, or as the wondercus cannon-ball discharg- | 
ed by the besciged Major Gahagan. 

When we pass from pictorial to actual war, we 


i find confusing smoke and roar, we find under- 


brush and streams, and fen and forest, ditches, 
slishings and entanglements, all serving to dis | 
joint a charging line into as many fragments as | 
there are men. We find the cruel, hostile fire | 
checking would-be-bayonet charges at the outset, | 
and opening gaps in the troops charging. 
we find at length that, were there none of these 
manitold obstacles, natural and artificial, the very | 
impetus of the charge would have broken the line 


to pieces, and made it more jagged than a Vir- | 


ginia fence. On almost every American battle- 


; ground a single glance at the terrarn shows the im- 


possibility of making such acharge as is practiced 
on smoothed and pebble-cleared drill-crounds, 


What is said of the bayonet is equally true of the | 


saber. In the majority of the battles of the late 
war, cavalry in their proper function were almost 
useless, and, accordingly, by far the greater part 


ot the fighting done by that arm was with troop- | 


ers dismounted and acting as intantry. Even 
when mounted, the carbine usually played quite 
as important a rode as the saber. There were, in- 
deed, some splendid instances of strict bayonet 
charges and. saber fights, but how tew in propor- 
tion, as we have said, is indicated by the surgeon's 
records of cuts with the one weapon and thrusts 
with the other. 

Most of our famous infantry charges were exe- 
cuted with guns carried, of course, not in the po- 
sition of “charge bayonets,”’ as the artists insist, 
but at the “right shoulder shift”’ or the ‘‘trail,”” - 
most commonly just where each soldier found it 
most convenient to carry them: and instead of 
“quick ume’ or “double quick,” the movement 
was oftener a run at top speed, diversified with 
halting, dropping down, rising up again, crawl- 
ing, sometimes loading and firing in Indian fash- 
ion trom behind trees and fences; for veterans 
never despised the precept to ‘‘take advantage of 
the inequalities of the ground,’” and the ground 
on which our troops campaigned, for the most 
part, Was as uneven as could be desired. This 
was the commoner, if not the only, way of execu- 
ting what is called a ‘‘brilliant charge.” But itis 
nt draughtsmen and imaginative press-writers 


aione that see rows of bayonets gleaming over the, 


plain. Official reports of engagements, from Bull 
Run to Five Forks, dally a litde, sometimes, with 
the pleasing fancy. 


| counts by subordinate officers of the conduct of 


their subdivisions speak of positions ‘‘carried at 
the point of the bayonet,”’ and so it is with those 


All | 
the right legs are stepping out at the same time, | 


In the former battle, the ac: | 


| going individual, and between his interest, his 
‘good nature, and the sanguine hopes that were 
raised in his mind, he was induced to begin with 
a loan from the government moneys of fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 


currency of late, as among the most convenient 
{things tor transter or deposit, and of which the 
sub-treasury always keeps plenty on hand. Then 
Mr. Hartwell was in for it. He had taken that 
first step that costs, and was in the power of tlie 
more daring and unscrupulous Carter. The lat- 
ter tapped the sub-treasury harder and harder til 
the “ring” obtained one hundred thousand after 
another trom this source, and reveiled in the pos- 
session, as some say, of more than a millon of 
capital. The copper stock went up rapidly, but 
the “corner”? was yet to make, when the first 
of March drew perilously near, at which time 
| there was to be an examination of the sub-treas- 
ury accounts, and the tact that the loaned certiti- 
caics Were missing could not tail toappear. Hart- 
well, in his dilemra, made a confidant of the ex- 


j clerk of the sub-treasury, and proposed to him to 


pass over the deficiency, certify that everything | 


Was correct, and enter the copper-ring himself, 


‘where the profits were so sure when the corner 


was consummated. This Mr. Whittle, who ap- 


pears very honorable throughout, indignantly re- | 
Ile toid Hartwell | 
that he must take means to save himself and the | 
I believe | 
the two cated in Assistant-Treasurer Chandler | 
‘himself, and the whole thing was revealed to him 


fused todo. He went turther. 


government without an instant’s delay. 


at this juncture, but of this Lam not certain, At 
all events a plan was matured off hand to get the 
gold certificates back. Hartwell saw Carter and 
told him that they must be in the sub-treasury 


ruined. Let him but show them to the proper offi- 
cer on that day, thus tiding over the examination, 


the day atter. These gentlemen of the ring 
scemed to appreciate the necessity thus stated, 


and worked even Larder to get them back than ; 


}they had to take them out. On the first day ot 
March every dollar went hack into the sub-treas- 
fury. Six hundred thousand of these dollars were 
procured in this way. The certificates represen- 
ting them were in the Merchants’ Bank, out of 
the control of the ring appareatly. But itisa 
great thing to have plenty of men belonging to 
moneyed institutions as your ailies. Mr. Suith, 


be third of the leading dramatis persone, here en- | 


ters. He is the cashier ot the Siate Bank. In 
the scareity of bills it has been the custom of most 


ot our banks to allow their cashicis to certfy | 


checks to meet all balances against them at the 
clearing house, which the bank is of course bound 
for. 
not entered into this arrangement, but Mr. Smith 
had a reasonable and well-grounded beiiet that 
the Merchants’ Bank, which held the desired goitt 


certificates, would accept his check as quickly as | 


any other. He drew it, and itwasaccepied. The 
six hundred thousand dollars in goid certificates 
passed into the ‘‘ring’s’ hands in this way, and 
went back to the custom-house. They were to 
come back the next day, before the State Bank 


share of funds out of the Newtonville Bank. 


to lend him in certified checks and otherwise, 
more than double the capital of the bank, promis- 
ing to retumiit before night. The cashier follow- 
ed him into Boston, and waited till midnight for 
the fultilment of this agreement. But 1a the 


ury. 


the efforts of the duped conspirators of the ring, 
Hartwell, “the cashier, was enabled to make 
‘his accounts good with the government, and was 


° 


'on which these things happened, Mr. Carter ap- 





This he gave in the form of gold | 
certificates, which have come to be a part of our | 





amining officer, Mr. George D. Whittle, the chicf | 


| we are about. 


: : ; | know what we are about. 
And! on the first day of March (examination-day), or | know wi sree 


ihe should be exposed, and their whole scheme 


and they should be returned again that night or | 


| was a man of expedients. 


‘ powers may oppose one another; but send a puff 


| impossibility of admitting the colored man_ to 
‘The State Bank was one of the few that had | 


| whose blood is as cold as Agassiz’s fishes, a man 
, Webster was but mortar and Clay was cement, 


" ; Bye : valley of sof 3 itics. — Werdell Phillips. 
!was called on to make its cashier’s check good. i valley of soft, muddy polit i 


Mr. Carter, meanwhile, was waiting to get his | 
He | 
operated upon ile cashier to this end—got him | 


meantime the trap was sprung at the sub-treas- | 


The gold certificates being all returned through 


TH, SATURD 


AY, 


MARCH 23, 








permitted to resign. Towards evening of the day 


pears to take his gold certificates, etc., to meet 
the most pressing exigencies. He has in his hand 
a receipt of Hartwell for $125,000 deposited. He 
inquires first for this gentleman. The assistant 
treasurer, who is at his desk, tells him he is not 
to be seen, having left the buildiug. Carter then- 
states that he has this receipt, and would like the 
money. Mr. Chandler informs him that he does 
not know him personally, and has no information 
as to the transaction. Carter says that he must 
have the money. Mr. Chandler rejoins that he 
can’t have it there, and further informs him that 
Hartwell has settled with the government, that 
his accounts are all adjusted, that he has resigned 
his place, and has no longer any connection with | 
the public fund. Carter is thunderstruck, it; 
dawns upon him at once that the government 
have been too sharp for him; and he leaves the | 
building utterly demoralized and discomfited. 

The scheme of the ring is thus completely ex- 
ploded. Next day comes the denouement. The 
Newtonville cashier has waited in vain for the 
fund that he rashly gave into the keeping of Car- 
ter; the State Bank cashier must meet his now 
valueless check; the million of dollars and more, 
of which the ring was master, has vanished in a 
day. And now follows the question as to whu 
are the losers. Hartwell did not get back his 
certificates without giving receipts for them; he 
had to make the best terms he could with the 
men upon whom he was turning the tables. For 
the purchased bank certificates he receipted sim- 
ply as ‘J. A. Hartwell.” This receipt, it is 
thought, pretty certainly will not hold against 
the government. For the Newtonville fund he re- 
ceipted as “J. A. Hartwell, cashier sub-treasury.”’ 
Some of the Newtonville folks think this will save 
them; but Treasurer Chandler denies that Hart- 
well was an officer who had any authority to re- 
ceipt in such cases. I have heard, too, that the 
Merchants’ Bank had made a point that the gold 
certificates returned were not the identical ones 
borrowed, and therefore still belong to them; but 
these things are so clearly currency that it seems 
impossible anything can be made of this. A much 
more interesting case is that between the State 
and the Merchants’ Bank. ‘The former refuses to 
pay its cashier’s check. It is not one of the banks 
that have agreed to accept such checks at the clear- | 
ing-house, and is plainly not bound by that spe-| 
cial agreement. Whether on general principles it | 
can escape the responsibility for the act of its 
agent, is however, highly questionable. The 
courts will doubtless be called to pass upon this 
inatter. 

The whole affair has made any amount of talk, 
and the doubt yet remaining as to who are the 
real victims, upon whom the million or more of 
loss is to fall increases the excitemeat. The State 
Bank, which is ostensibly the greatest sufferer, will 
tind about a third of its capital swept by the board, 
if it pays its cashier’s checks; the Newtonville 
Bank is utterly swamped, losing everything, with 
a large deficiency besides, and creating considera- 
ble distress among its smaller stockholders.—Dos. 
cor. of Hartford Press. 
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TEMPERANCE, PRAYERS, Etc., IN THE LeEGIS- 
LATURE.—The Legislature is in a very bad way 
from a propensity to talk, that grows more and 
more with its members. It is vastly behind last 
year’s body in the dispatch of business thus far, 
and that did not adjourn early, by any means. 
The license committee still plod along with 
their witnesses. The license favorers have been 
foolish enough to put the Rev. South-Side Ad- 
ams upon the stand, and he has stirred uj the 
temperance men by declaring in his peculiarly 
dogmatic way that drinking ardent spirits was not 
asin. How in the world any one could suppose 
his to be aname to conjure any thing but opposition 
with, isamystery. I have no doubt he has helped 
the temperance men several votes. ‘There are 
numbers of our country people every where who 
have no toleration tor hiny whatever, and who 
would, as a rule, feel safe in opposing anything 
to which he gave his sanction. If they had a 
lingering doubt about rum-drinking, his endorse- 
ment removes it. 

And, apropos to this temperance movement a 
singular and a very discreditable movement was 
made in our State Senate by Mr. Allen, a young 
and rather opinionated and impulsive Bos:on 
lawyer, on Tuesday. He undertook to criticise 
and censure the chaplain’s prayers in a resolution. 
Thinking there were unjust and improper allu- 
sions in them to individuals who had appeared 
as witnesses before the legislative Committee on 
the license law, he took this way to punish their 
author. The thing would have been very absurd 
had it not been so disgraceful. The legislature 
promptly squelched it by a unanimous vote, Mr. 
Allen himseif being driven to take shelter under 
the statement that his only aim was to make a 
splurge. Tam reminded by it of a ludicrous in- 
cident that is well remembered in some quarters 
in Boston. 

A dozen years, or more, ‘ago, when the. know- 
nothing fever was raging here, there were two 
members of a church at the South-end, one of 
whom was aninveterate trimmer for office, hav- 
ing held his place in the custom-house through 
three or four administrations, by changing just at 
the right time, and the other had a failing of be- 
ing the reverse of reliable in financial matters. 
Both of these individuals were after office in the 


NEW ENGLAN 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


39 State Street, Boston. | 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT. 


Assets (Nov. 30, 1866)..... Seewne - 84,755,000 


Surplus returned to date.......... 2,200,000 | 


Income for Year 1866. Se 1,778,000 


Losses Paid................ 


A distribution of the Surpius funds, amounting to $673.- 
000, has been ordered to be paid to Pelicy-holders of 
Feb. 6, 1866, as their respective premiums fall due. 

The Lasr distribu: ion was made Nov. 30, 1863, for the five 
preceding years. 

The distribution new ordered is upen all 
premiums earned from Nov. 30, 1863, te 
Feb. 16, 1866. 

The next distribution will be Nov. 30, 1867, and 
thereafter annually. 


In determining the Surpivs to be divided, the Company 
must RESERVE the aggregate value of all its outstanding pol- | 


icies; thus providing for the safety of the Pol- 


icysholders, and affording a sure guarantee | 
against the payment of excessive distribu- | 


tions, the promise of which is often made for the purpose 
of influencing a larger business. 


The surplus funds must be distributed in 
proportion to the contributions of members. 


the greater will be his share in the distribution year after 
year, which advantage an old member dees not de- 
rive in case of a fixed per centage. 


OF THE SURPLUS FUNDS has been adopted by this Company, 


found in the Annual Report of the Directors, just issued. 
The law referred to provides: That all distribue= 


LY. 


ance, without being obliged to wait from one to five years, 
thereby having the use of the money himself instead of the 
Company. 

All policies that have become payable, by death or other- 
wise, before the distribution takes place, will be entitled to 
share in the same, equitably and proportionally, up to the 
time of the terminatidn of the policy. 


Another recent law of the State of Massachusetts provides | 
that any policy having a casu value cannot be forfeit- | 


ed for non-payment of premium when due, until 
such value is worked out, or is absorbed in the payment of 
the premium. 

It will be seen hy the above that the inter= 
ests of the Policysholders are carefully 
guarded by the laws of Massachusctts in ev= 
ery conceivable manner. 


Further information and the Annual Report of D‘rectors, 
together with the tables of rates ot insurance, can be pro- 
cured at the office of the Company. 


BENJAMIN I. STEVENS, 
PRESIDENT. 


JOSEPIIM. GIBBENS, 
SECRETARY. 


ww. W. MORLAND, 


Jan.19. MEDICAL EXAMINER. 10t 
L. A. ELLIOT & CO., 
No. 322 Washington Street, 
BOs TON, 


IMPORTERS OF 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C. 


AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVEKY DESCRIPTION. 
(> Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassers and 
Tachers. tf Jan. 5. 


M.D., 


PIANOFORTES. 
JAMES W. VOSIL, 


=n. PIANOFORTE 


ae 
aa 


a yy Manufacturer, 
WAREROOMS, 

No. 6 Temple Place, 

Will keep constantly on hand a full supply of all the vari- 





know-nothing ranks, and each was jealous of the | 
other. In the interval of caucussing, they met | 
one evening at a prayer-meeting. ‘Ihe first of 
them, recognizing his rival, and following out 
what was uppermost in his thoughts, prayed fer- 
vently against the sin of non-payment of debts. 
The other, stung, and accepting the situation at 
once, followed with a supplication of still greater 
unction, against the guilt of oflice-seeking. The 
story goes that they fired back and forth three or 
four times before other brethren got a chance to 
participate at all. It was an unique scene in a 
prayer-mecting, and 1 doubt if it even had its par- 
allel elsewhere.—Dos. cor. Hartford Press. 
The Old and New. 


By JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Oh! sometimes gleams upon our sight, 
Through present wrong, the eternal right! 
And step by step, since time began, 
We see the steady gain of man. 

That all of good the past has had 
Remains to make our own time glad, 
Our common daily life divine, 

And every land a Paiestine. 

We lack but open eye and ear 

To find the Orient’s marvels here, 

‘The still, small voice in autumn’s hush, 
You maple wood the burning bush. 

For still the new transcends the old, 

In sighs and tokens manifold; 

Siaves rise up men; the olive waves 
With roots deep set in battle graves. 
Through the harsh noises of the day 

A low, sweet prelude finds its way ; 
Through elouds of doubt and creeds of fear, 
A light is breaking, calm and clear. 
Henceforth my heart shall sigh no more 
For oiden time and holier shore ; 

God’s love and blessing, then and there, 
Are now and here, and every where. 


Positive Men.—Last night it was said we 
were very positive. We are. We know what 
We are willing other folks should 
We know what we} 
want, want it with a will, and are determined to 
have it. A positive man is like.a square granite 


ous styles of Pianofertes, which will be offered at the most 
reasonable prices, and every instrument warranved for five 
years. 

PIANOFORTES TO LET. 


38m 


The best Cooking Stove ever madei 
— FOR— 
COAT AND WOOD. 
Nos. 7}, 8, 8} anp 9. 
With and Without Extension Top. 


The ‘“PEERLESS” has all the advantages of the popular 
stoves in ure, together with such NEW PEATURES as justify 
the manufacturers in calling it the Best CookiNG Stove in 


“PEERLESS,” 


It is the 
because it is superior to all other Cooking Stoves in Econo- 
My, SrmPLicity, CLEANLINESS, BakinG, Roastine and Beaty. 

lst, Economy. A patented method of heating the air aud 
conveying it through the oven, saves from fwently to thirty 
per cent. of fuel. 

2d. Simpxicit¥. It is easily managed. The fire can be per- 
fectly controlled and kept through an entire season without 
rekindling. 

8d. CLEANLINESS. 
ing the grate. 

4th, Baking. Ite large oven, wherein all parts are of 
equal temperature bakes as evenly as a brick oven, and that 
without turning the article. It bakes quickly. 

hth, Roastinc. Accurrent of hot air constantly passing 
through the oven, so thoroughly ventilates it that it roasts 
asmweliasa tin kitchen. 

6th, Beauty. Made of the best iron, it will not crack. 
Well moulded. artistically designed and smoothly cast, it is 
the most beautiful as well as the most serviceable stove in 
the market. 


No dust escapes while shaking or dump- 


for it. 
In all the requisites of a first-class conk stove, the Peer- 
less, as its name indicates, has no equal in the market. 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 
MANUFACTURERS, 


87, 89 & 91 Nerth Street, Boston. 
Feb. 2. 
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block. Before you get by, you must go round 
him or over him; you cannot go through him. | 
Mr. Seward was never a man of convictions; he 
He was like the sword 
of Damascus, which could be put into a scabbard 
shaped like a cork-screw without breaking. He 
never knew where he was; he never was anchored 
anywhere in the moral world. When a positive 
man like Jeff. Davis touched him, he vanished. 
He had no power to oppose him. You canno 
dissolve granite with cologne water. Two equal 


ball against a cannon-hall, and the puti-bail gets | 
the worst of it. Seward, in 1550 and 1860, was 
sending puff-balls against the Suutherners. The 
Southerners had convictions. Wade Hampton 
believes, from the crown ot his head to the sole of 
his toot—every drop of his blood believes, in the 


equality of rights. When you oppose a man like 
that, who is tuil, and running over, with one 


without a conviction, they are not equa. The 
only man capable of balancing Calhoun was 
Garrison, because they had convictions. While 


these two men saw each other across the conti- 
nent, like Mount Washington locking to the 
Rocky Mountains of the West—all between, the 


Psrcur’s Feet.— By George Arnold. )— 
Her feet, they are so small, 
So delicate her tread, 
The daisies do not bend at all 
When she walks overhead; 
But each looks up and ialls in love 
With Psyche’s tiny feet above. 
She walks with such an art, 
And steps so daintily, 
If she should tread upon my heart, 
*Twould still unbroken te; 
Uniess ‘twere by the loveliness 
Which Psyche’s tiny feet possess. 





GRLLOD 
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Che Best , Prize Medals 
HAVE BEEN 


AWARDED TO 


CHICKERING & SONS 


During the Past Forty-Three Years, 


IN ALL CASES THE HIGHEST PREMIUMS OVER ALL 


COMPETITORS FOR THE 
BEST PIANO FORTES 


—atT— 


Exhibitions in the United States , 


ND THE 
Prize Medal at the World's Fair, 


LONDON. 
RECOMMENDED BY ALL THE LEADING ARTISTS 


Whe ase the Chickering Piano in Private, | 


andat alithe Principal Operas and 
Cencerts in the 


UNITED STATES. 
216 Washington Street, 
i‘ BOSTON. L3m 





GEO H. CHAPIN & CO., 
FARM AGENTS, 
Orrics. 20 Scottar’s Bertprxc, Tremont Row, Bostos. 


Our whole attention given to the purchase and sale of 
farms and country residences. 

Refer. by permission, to Dr. George B. Loring, President 
N. E. Agricultural Society ; Hon. Charles L. Flint, Seeretary 





State Roard of Agricultcre: His Excellency Paul Dilling- i 


ham, Governor of Vermont. lily Nov. 17. 


314,000 | 


By this plan the longer time a party continues a member | 


A NEW and mportant feature in the mode of pistRIBUTION | 


in accordance with a law passed by the Legislature of Massa- | 
chusetts, dated Fesruary 16, 1866, a copy of which will be | 


tions of surplus funds shall be made ANNUAL- | 
Thus, a Policy-holder receives an IMMEDIATE return of | 
all premiums he pays, over and above the cost of his insur- | 


1867. 


AN ELEGANT SERIES 


of MUSIC BOOKS for the Pianoforte. TIE HOME CIR- 


; vols. THE PIANIST’S ALBUM, a new collectiva of piano 
music, forming the third volume of the “Home Circle.” 
THE SILVER CHORD songs, bailads, quertets, duets. &c., 
piano acco.; l vol. SHOWER OF PEARLS. vocal duets for 
two soprauos, soprano and alto, soprano and tenor, soprano 
and bass, and tenor and bass, piano acco., Lvol. GEM3 OF 
GERMAN SONG, German and Enghsh words, piano acco., 
lvol. GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONGS, Scotch songs and bal- 
| lads, piano acco., ] vol. GEMS OF SACRED SONG, Sab. 
| bath songs and select home ballads, piano acco., lvol. 
OPERATIC PEARLS, songs, quartets, duets, trios, &c., 
| from the principal operas, 1 vol. 
The above are of uniform size and stvleof binding. Price 
of each volume, plain, $2 50; cloth, $3; cloth, full gilt, $4. 
| Sold in separate volumes, or the set complete, by all music 
deaicrs, and sent postpaid by 
OLIVER DITSON 
Mar. 16. ete 





& CO., Prputsusrs, 
277 Washington street. 


BAY STATE 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 


538 Washington Street, corner Kneeland, 


Headquarters of the AMERICAN CHAIN of CoLLeGes, extend- 
ing trom Maine to €. litorvia. all connected by a complete 
system of Business Correspondence. Scholarships good for 
life throughout the entire chain. 

This INstiTUTION offers the most thorogh and practical 
instructions in all branches of a COMPLETE BUSINESS 
EDUCATIONever before introduced by «ny College. It com- 
bines both theory and practice, each student performi g the 
duty of the MERCHANT AND ACCOUNTANT; and by a few 
' months’ time spent at this College be obtains the experi- 

ence of smany years. Our facilities for obtaining situa- 

tions for graduates are not surp ssed by any. 
| U. KE CHAMBERLIN, Principal. 
H. KENDALL, Penman. 
(3 Send stamp for College Journal and specimens of 
Hae Mar. 16. 


| Penmanship. 


IN PRESS, 
To be sold by Subscription, 
A MEMOIR 


— OF THE— 


REV. SAMUEL BARRETT, D.D. 


BY LEWIS G. PRAY, Esq. 

| To which will be added a series of discourses on various 
topics, forming a 12mo. volume of about 200 pages. Price 
| $1.50. As only a small edition will be printed, an early ap- 
plication should be made. 


WILLIAM V. SPENCER, 
PUBLISHER, 
203 Washington St., corner of Bromfield. 
Mar. 16. 3t 








THE RADICAL 
FOR MARCH. 


CONTENTS : 
| The Church of the Spirit. C. A. Bartol. 
Cheer. From an Unpublished Poem. 
Keeo Homo. George Howison. 
Form Apart from Substance. 
Dare and Know. 
| The Natural and the Spiritual. 
Washington. John Weiss. 
An Ordination. Editor. 
| The Nature aud Object of a Church. J. Vila Blake. 
| What the People Read. 8S. C. Beach. 
| The Radical. Editor. 
| The April number will contain an article by SamueL Joun- 
son, “THE SPIRITUAL PROMISE OF AMERICA.” 
For sale at the bookstores. 


ADAMS & CO., 


Publisheis, 31 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Mar. 16. 


C.K Whipple. 
George 3. Burleigh. 
Samuel Longfellow. 


ALLEN’S 
New Photographic Rooms, 
6 TEMPLE PLACE, 
BOSTON, 


Ilave so superior in Boston fur convenience, light or facili- 
ties in the execution of 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 
MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 
Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho- 
tographs cheerfully shown. Jan. 5. 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 


CA TIERS, on the shortest notice, andat reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small, Every requisite furnished from Table to 

Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confec- 

tionary of all sorts. Feb. 2. 


|REDUCTION OF PRICES! 


A Large Assortment of Fall Styles 
— OF — 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 


PAPER HANGINGS, 


Which we are offering to the Retail Trade at about 


Wholesale Prices!! 


Call and examine our stock. before purchasing eisewhere. 


CHAS. H. BAKER & CO., 
383 Washington Street, Beston. 
Nov. 3. 3m 


BAL MASQUE. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


— FOR— 
Fancy, Dress and Masquerade Balls, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


CURTIS & WOODBURY’S, 


Jan. 26. 32 Court Street, Boston. 


REAL-ESTATE 








Each stove is WARRANTED to be and do all that is claimed 


| LATE MANAGING ENGINEER PHILA, GAS 


BROKERS AND BUSINESS AGENCY for buying, selling 


| and leasing real and personal property or comunission busi- 


ness of any kind. We have as good an assortment of farms 
as can be found; also, mills, shops, stores, &e Avy per- 
son wanting to sell or buy anything in our line will do well 
to eall. CHAPIN & CO., 


li6m 121 Court Street. 





SAVE YOUR GAS! 


CRESSON’S GAS REGULATOR, 


INVENTED BY 
DR. CHAS. M. CRESSON, 





WORKS. 
MANUPACTURED IN ALL SIZES SUITABLE FOR 


Public Buildings, Factories, 
Stores, Dwellings, &c., &c. 


Tt will produce a steady light 

It will save from TWENTY to THIRTY per cent. in the amount 
of gas consumed. 

It is not adie to get out of order. 

At our SCALE WAKENOUSE in this eity can be seen a} 


| finely constructed test apparatus to show the eflect of pres- | 


sure, with and without (he Kezulator, and also to demon- 
strate the amount of saving «!fected by the Regulator. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 
118 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., 


Sovy AGents ror New Exciax® axp THe British PROVINCES | 
Dec. wv. 3m | 


| 
| 
j 
} 


js the bext Aromatie TONIC ! 
ant “TOMACHLIC™ ever! 
brought before the public.— | 
It wil 


‘c Improve the appetite, | 
Facilitate Digestion, | 
Giive Tone to the Ner- | 
vous System, 
Viger te every Organ 
oS oO of the Body, 
Thereby Imparting Mealth and Strength. 
There is no remiedy so good in LANGUOR and DEBILITY, 
whether general or follewing acute disease. Convalescents 


from <ickne=s will find it a most excellent restorative and 
agreeabie exhilarant. 


CHARLES H. ATWOOD, 
wn oT Me Seuth. 





vd z a v7 _~ 
IF YOU WOULD HAVE 
the best collection of viano music published. secure “THE H 
PIANISTS ALBUM, ? just iseved by OLIVER DITSON & 
CO., 277 Washington street, who will send a copy postpaid, 
on receipt of price. itis pronounced by all who have seen | 
it to be the most elegant and choice selection before the pub- 
lic. Price, plain, $2.40; cloth, $3; cloth, full gilt, $4. | 
Mar. 9. at 








CLE, a collection of instrumental music for the piano; 2° 


NEW AND ELEGANT COSTUMES 


Teng $30,000 Worth 
ii 2} ioe. 


PIANOS. 


M’PHAIL & CO.’S 


Annual Sale ot 80 Pianos 
WILL COMMENCE AT THEIR WAREROOM, 
385 Washington Street, 


January 5, and continue until April 1, at Repucrp Prices 
Every Piano will be WARRANTED, and MUST BE SOLD for cash. 
No finer stock was ever seen in Boston. tf Jan. 5. 





"PAPER, ETC. 


( LD ACCOUNT BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, 
PAMPULETS, &c., are wanted. and will immediately 
be put into paper, without being exposed toinspection. The 
highest cash prices paid. 
GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS, 
Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street, Boston. 
Feb. 16. tf 





‘DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


S umbatiacacuts RICHARDSON & Cv. 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISIITES, JA PANS, &c. 
AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS. 


No. 61 Broad, cor. of Milk Street, Boston. 
Feb. 16. 3m 


} ABERSTROH & NEEDHAM, 


FRESCO PAINTERS 


In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. _ Also, House and 
Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 


Rooms No. 608 Washington St., Boston. 





They are prepared to design and execute every description 
of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings 
| private residences, halls, hotels, &c. Gilding and Emboss- 
ing on Glass. Every description of wood finished in wax 
and oil filling, and iu varnish or French polish. 


LUCAS HABERSTROG. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM. 
ev. lj . tf 








- FINANCIAL. 





“) YR Q( PER DAY!—Agents wanted, la- 
CO) eae J of dies and gentlemen. in a pleasant, perma- 
nent and honorable busivess. For further particulars ad- 
dress A. D. BOWMAN & CO., 115 Naseau street, New York. 
(Ciip out and return this notice.) 3m* Jan. 26. 





WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC, 
1S iene ELL, KINSLEY & FRENCH, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
12 and 14 Summer Street, Besten. 











JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW. W. KINSLEY, 
Jan. 5. 


HENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RHOADES. 
6m 





‘MECHANICAL. 


BOA ot 2 Bean EK’ 8 
Premium Standard Scales. 
Genuinelll! 


ACCURATE, DURABLE, AND CONVEN- 
IENT. 


c= Hay, Coal, Railroad, Platform and Coun- 
= ter Seales, Farmers’, Butchers’, Grocers’, 
ctioners’, and Gold Scales. Also, Safes, Pa- 
tent Alarm Money Drawers, and a complete assortment of 
Store Furniture. 
Our uniy Warehouse in ROSTON fs 
StS Wilk St., corner of Batterymarch St. 
Mar. 9. ly FAIRBANKS BROWN & CO. 





CLOTHING, ETC. 


“  W. FREELAND, BEARD & CO. 


Je 
CLOTHING AT WIFOLESALE, 
152 Devoushire Street, Boston. 


C. W. FREELAND A. W. BEARD, 
J. H. FREELAND, L. L. HARDING, 


Nov. 12. 6m 





eu INSURANCE. 
Jorn INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
PERCY M. DOVE......... ecedaceds MANAGER. 


... $10,000,000 

. $6,000,000 

Fire Premiums in 1864. ..............0005 82,000,000 
The above amounts represent GOLD. 


Stockholders Personally Liable for all Claims. 


Tnsures against the hazards of FIRE on Merchandize and 
other property at equitable rates of premium. Buildings in- 
sured on favorable terms for one or five years. 

This company with its ample resources, affords to inavrers 
the moat uaquestionable security, while it will ever be distin- 
— for promptitude and liberality in the settlement of 
claims, 

Poticies issued and all losses settled at the 


Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street 


STEPVIEN HIGGINSON, 
Agent and Attorney for the Company. 
M. C. WUIGGINSON Surveyor. ly Jan § 


Authorized Capital 


Paid up ¢ pital and Reserves....... 


— 


N EW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE {NSURANCE 


COMPANY, BOSTON, 
Cash Assets, 83,600,000. 


This. the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
the United States, has been uniformly successful, always 
making large and regular returns in cash to all policy hold- 
ers. Last cash dividend, PoRTY PER CENT. It is strictly an 
institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent in all 
its workings and tendencies. 

Economy, caution in its risks, and prudent investments, 
characterize this Company. Being purely mutual, it in- 
sures at the lowest possible rates, and, if the premiums paid 
exceed the actual cost, the surplus is returned. 

Parties at a distance may insure from blanks, which will 
be forwarded free of expense. 

Documents showing the benefits of Life Insurance, with 
the advantages of the Mutual Plan, and the superior posi- 
tion and marked success of this Company, and explaining 
the different kinds of Policies with their methods of pay- 
ment, may be obtained, free of expense, upon application, 


| either personally or by mail, to the officers or agents of the 


Company. 


Directors. 
John A. Andrew. Thos. A. Dexter, M. P. Wilder, Sewell 
Tappen. Chas. Hubbard, James Sturgis, Geo. H. Folger, F. 
C. Lowell, Jas. S. Amory, Homer Bartlett. 
. F. STEVENS, Presodent. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Seeretary. 
W. W. Mortann, Medical Examiner. ly Jan. 6. 


rPHE NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, having a cash capital of 

$200,000, 
and cash assets EXCEEDING 
$500,000, 
continue to insure against hazards by Fire.on Merchandise 
Furniture, and other property; also on Buddings, for one 
or five years, not exceeding 


$20,000 

on one risk, at their office, No. 1) Oid State House, Boston. 
DIRECTORS; 
John Jeffries, Jr., 
A. A. Wellington, 

Bawmpeon Keed, 
Ebenezer Atkins, Ed. Wigglesworth 
Ezra C. Dyer, Samuel E. Sawyer 
ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
Irving Morse Secretary. Feb. 23 


Silas Pierce, 
Albert Bowker, 
Jobn P. Ober, 

©. Henry Parker, 
Benj. E. Bates, 


Jacob Sleeper, 
John C. Potter, 
Pau! Adama, 








1 ates YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
CHARTERED IN 1841. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 
13 Merchants’ Exchange, Boston. 
Summary of the twenty second annual report of the busi. 
ness for the year end'ng January Is. 1567 :— 


Number of policies issued during the year 
Amount insured 


$7 296.04 
. 22,734. Oe 


| Kecetpts tor premiums and interest for the year BUH .O04 47 


Losses and expenses during the year 4 

Net profit«, which belong exclusively to the 
policy-holders, who are the on/y stockhold- 
OTe ss ere eens 

Entire accumulations, Jan. 1. 1267 7094 92.25 
DIVIDEND DECLARED JAN 1, 1567, 0 PER CENT. 


1,242,907 .52 


Summary of business dene at the Branch Office. Boston 
from annual returns to commissioner, Nov. 1, 18646 :-— 
En‘ ire amount insured since Sovember, 1863 _ €6.617,360.00 
Annual premiums from Nov. 1, 1565, to Nov. 

1, lsu 861,778.30 


Total amount of losses paid since November, 
363 


D. W. RUSSELL, 
Geveral Agent, and Agemcy Sapt. 
A. F. NASON, 

Assistant General Agent, 

NO. 13 MERCHANT'S EXCHANGE. 


RB. L DELANO, M_D., ? 
W. W. MORLAND, M_D., j Medical Examiners. 
ly 


JOHN HOMANS. M_D., ” Feb. 9. 





- CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ITY OF BOSTON. — Assessors’ Orrice, 

City Hat, March 1, 1867.—To Delinquent Tazx- Payers. 
“No abatement shall be allowed toa person, unless he makes 
application therefor within siz months after date of his tax- 
bill.” — Gen. Stat chap. 11. sec. 47. 

The Board of Assessors will receive applications for abate- 
ments of the taxes of 1546 until 2 P.M. of Saturday, 30th 
inst. No abatements can be made upon any assessment un 
jess application is wags March 30. 

ENJAMIY CUSHING, Secretary. 

GEO. JACKSON, Chairman. 3 —" tg 4 
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